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AUDUBON’S ISLAND 


Picture-Story by Edwin Way Teale 


Bird Photographs by Allan D. Cruickshank 


ALE-GREEN water sliced back 

along the bow of the Spoonbill 
with a diminishing hiss. Warden Ar- 
thur Eifler cut the switch. The churn 
and lash of the propeller suddenly 
ceased. Before us, under a sunset sky, 
lay a low island, It was shaped like a 
mile-long letter “L.” Beyond, to the 
west, the Gulf of Mexico stretched 
away for upwards of a thousand miles. 
The island was Sandy Key at the 
mouth of Florida Bay. 

Just one century, one decade, and 
one year before, a heavy rowboat, 
manned by sunburned oarsmen, had 
ground to a stop on the beach of this 
same island. It had carried John James 
Audubon on his memorable visit to 
Sandy Key. 

It was at Sandy Key that Audubon 
first glimpsed that magnificent and 
stately bird, the largest of its kind, the 
great white heron. It was at Sandy 
Key that he collected three specimens 
of the European greenshanks, the only 
record for this bird on the North 
American continent. It was here that 
he observed—at one of its peaks—the 
incredibly rich bird life of the early 
eighteen-thirties. 

“The flocks of birds that covered 
the shelly beaches, and those hovering 
overhead,” Audubon recorded in his 
Journal, “so astonished us that we 
could for a while scarcely believe our 
eyes. Rose-colored curlews stalked 
gracefully beneath the mangroves. 
Purple herons rose at almost every 
step we took, and each cactus sup- 
ported the nest of a white ibis. The 
air was darkened by whistling wings 
while, on the waters, floated purple 
gallinules. . . . Of fish-crows, I could 
not estimate the number. . . . Frigate 
pelicans chased the jaeger, which him- 
self had just robbed a poor gull of 


Gaunt stubs of hurricane-blasted trees line 
the desolate shores of L-shaped Sandy Key. 
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its prize, and all the gallinules ran 
with spread wings from the mud-banks 
to the thickets of the island. . . .” 

It is particularly fitting that this 
spot—so closely linked with the great 
days of Audubon’s life, so rich in 
its heritage of early associations— 
should now be under the _protec- 
tion of the National Audubon Society. 
Sandy Key and its environs are the 
latest area to be guarded by our war- 
dens. The island, and the shallows 
around it, have been turned into a 
sanctuary for bird life. This newest 
refuge is a site not only of historic 
interest but of present value. 

What is Sandy Key like today—a 
century and a decade after Audubon; 

As I rowed the Spoonbill’s dinghy 
across a hundred yards of water to the 
shore, I could see hurricane-blasted 
remnants of mangrove tangles, their 
roots and branches dry and dead. ‘The 
presence of commercial fishermen and 
their families, at this best anchorage 
among the keys of the Bay, has de- 
terred the birds’ nesting as of old. The 
spectacular bird flocks of Audubon’s 
time have disappeared. The “rose- 
colored curlews’’—roseate spoonbills— 
largely through the efforts of our so- 
ciety, have staged a comeback; but 
they nest among the mangroves of 
other islands. However, the birdlife of 
Sandy Key still provides, as it did in 
Audubon’s day, a drama worth travel- 
ing far to see. 

High above the keys and the ex- 
panse of sunset-lighted water, a grace- 
ful man-o’-war bird coasted and circled 
effortlessly on widespread wings. A 
sooty cloud of cormorants, flying low 
above the water on laboring wings, 
their necks thrust out loonwise, passed 
between the dinghy and the shore. 
The air, still heavy with the heat of 
the day, was filled with the wild-sun- 
set clamor of the Caspian and royal 
terns. 


{bove—Roseate spoonbills, the “rose-colored 
curlews” ot Audubon’s “Journal.” J'o the 
right—Sandy Key shallows at low tide, dur- 
ing early morning. Within the protecting 
right-angle formed by the island, mile after 
mile of sheltered shallows stretch away to the 
east and north—a perfect feeding area where 
birds come and go, unmolested, secure under 


the watchful eyes of Audubon wardens. 


The keel of the boat slid out onto 
the beach, crunching among the 
broken shells. I jumped ashore on 
footing that was smooth, packed and 
white with a million tiny shell-frag- 
ments. A hundred steps carried me 
beyond the first turn of the shore. A 
green mound of seaside lavender 
blotted out the white form of the an- 
chored Spoonbill. I was alone on 
Sandy Key. 

The tide was running out and the 
gray-white beach widened as I walked. 
Jellyfish, stranded among the masses 
of wet seaweed, were shining and 
transparent like lumps of cool, un- 
solidified glass. Rising and falling, the 
empty shells of horseshoe crabs moved 
rhythmically in the slow lapping of 
little waves. The air was rich with 
odors of the sea. 
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At that moment, the deserted island 
seemed as solitary, as remote from the 
world of man, as it had appeared in 
Audubon’s day. The only link with 
the present was a weathered railroad 
tie lying far above the tide-line. It had 
been hurled ashore during the great 


hurricane of 1935. A goat’s-foot vine 
now ran across one end of the tie and 
a small grasshopper with brownish 
legs clung to the gray wood, basking 
in the rays of the declining sun. In- 
land, beyond the tie, red-green mats 
of fleshy salicornia carpeted the 


ground and flat-leaved cacti rose in 


spiny clusters. Above the higher 
ground—itself hardly more than a yard 
above the level of the sea—gumbo- 
lifted their twisted 
branches into the air. 

From the dead top of one of these 


limbo trees 


trees, where a great mass of dry sticks 
formed its nest, an osprey took wing. 
It sailed out over the long swells, cir- 
cled, hovered, dropped with a white 
splash, lifted heavily and swept back 
over the island, a glint of silver shin- 
ing in its talons. Beyond the railroad 
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Man-o’-war birds coast and 
circle effortlessly on grace- 
ful wings over lonely, de- 
serted Sandy Key. The 
scene below looks north 
along the western shore, 
where a million tiny shell- 
fragments have been 
washed up on the beach. 


tie, where the bleached skeletons of 
hurricane-twisted trees lie in piles and 
windrows, eleven black-crowned night 
herons flapped into the air from a 


thicket with a chorus of alarmed 
“Kraaacks!” A moment later, there 
came one of those sights of short dura- 
tion which provides a. memory for a 
lifetime. 

Riding up over the gumbo-limbo 
trees on seven-foot, snow-white wings, 
an apparition of beauty suddenly rose 
into view. Tinted by the rays of the 
sinking sun, my first great white heron 
burst upon me. For years, I had heard 
of this largest of the heron family, this 
rare wader of the shallow seas, this 
shy bird so restricted in its North 
American range that it is found nor- 
mally only in a small area off the tip 
of Florida. My sight of it lasted but 
a few seconds. It disappeared as sud- 
denly and as dramatically as it had 
appeared. Tilting steeply, it lifted into 
a climbing turn, slanted downward 
and was gone. In that sudden veering 
away, before the curtain of foliage hid 
it, it seemed immense, gigantic. 


As I walked on, I met from time to 
time masses of sea-foam, as light and 
as white as thistledown, rolling along 
the sand. Ruddy turnstones alighted 
and took wing and alighted again. 
Palm warblers flicked in and out of 
the higher vegetation. Overhead, sea- 
birds wheeled, crying continually. 
And, under my feet, the shell-frag- 
ments crunched methodically — the 
sound, slowing down or speeding up 
or stopping altogether, telling its story 
of sights of varying degrees of interest. 

The capital “L,” which the outline 
of Sandy Key approximates on navi- 
gation charts of Florida Bay, has its 
thicker base running roughly east and 
west and its slenderer upright north 
and south. As I neared the far upper 
tip, at the northern end of the up- 
right, a familiar sound—the sudden 
clatter of a rattling call—increased in 
volume and the blue of a kingfisher 
shot overhead. Turning back down 
the inside of the upright, I came upon 
the most spectacular sight which pres- 
ent-day Sandy Key has to offer. 

Spread out before me, within the 
protecting right-angle formed by the 
island, mile after mile of sheltered 
shallows stretched away to the east 
and the north. And all across these 
wide sea-pastures herons had alighted 
to fish on the ebbing tide. Louisiana 
herons, Ward’s herons, the hybrid 
Wurdemann’s and, largest and most 
beautiful of them all, great white 
herons, were scattered across nearly 
ten square miles of feeding grounds. 
This vast area of stranded seaweed, 
sandbars and rippled, marly bottom, 
forms one of the great feeding areas 
of the Florida keys. Secure under the 
watchful eye of Audubon wardens, 
the birds can come and go unmolested. 

I dropped down on a low mound 
of sand and swung my field glasses 
in a wide arc over the area. At one 
place, fourteen great white herons 


formed a straight line that extended 
for an eighth of a mile. Rigid on their 
stilt-legs, they stood motionless, all 
resting on the submerged ridge of the 
same sandbar. From time to time, a 
yellow lance-bill would thrust in a 
sudden jab into the water. And, now 
and then, one of the great birds would 
unfurl its wide wings, flap deliberately 
two or three times, and, soaring for a 
surprising distance, drop down at a 
new fishing site. 

In the low rays of the setting sun, 
the pure white bodies of the great 
white herons seemed even larger than 
they were. Amid the darker herons, 
they loomed up like the white sails of 
a fleet of racing yachts. They caught 
the eye from a great distance. I 
counted more than fifty of these rare 
and magnificent birds scattered across 
the shallows. One great white heron 
is a memorable sight; seeing half a 
hundred at once is, as an experience, 
an ornithological superlative. 

Not so many years ago, when the 
National Audubon Society was first 
beginning its work of protecting di- 
minishing species in Florida Bay, this 
greatest of all the herons seemed well 
on its way to extinction. Now, nesting 
among rooted branches of the man- 
grove tangles, and feeding on the shal- 
lows of Sandy Key and elsewhere, it 
is better than holding its own. 

The pipefish, toadfish, porcupine 
fish, shrimp, porgy and mullet on 
which it lives are abundant in the 
area. Shrimps form the main diet of 
the fledglings during their days on 
the shallow platform-nests among the 
mangroves. The great white heron 
nests virtually the year around but 
most of the eggs are laid in December 
and January. On a neighboring key, 
I later found one fledgling, well-nour- 
ished and sturdy, occupying a nest 


Inland view of Sandy Key. > 
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hardly more than six feet above the 
water. 

‘The sun was below the horizon and 
the luminous twilight of the lower 
latitudes had enveloped the island 
when I started on down the beach 
once more. Between the tide-marks 
along the shore, sandpipers darted in 
fits and starts, dining at a plentiful 
table. They kept ahead of me, taking 
to the air, alighting, running on 
twinkling legs, tipping and bobbing 
at every pause. Seemingly far removed 
from all this activity of island and 
bay and shallows, the long-tailed, slim- 
winged man-o’-war bird coasted in 
wide circles high overhead, still 
touched by the light of the now-hidden 
sun, 

By the time I reached the beached 
dinghy, the soaring bird—still cutting 
circles like a man skating on ice—had 
descended out of the upper sunlight. 
As I paused to watch, its slender form 
stood out for an instant against a 
luminous disk as it slid across the face 


of a rising full-moon. To the west, the 
horizon drew a straight line across 


darkening waters. 

Already, the sunset clamor of the 
terns was dying down. Their white 
forms covered almost every available 
inch of space on one of the net-racks 
which itinerant fishermen had built 
offshore to the south of Sandy Key. 
Another net-rack was black with cor- 
morants. By the time I had reached 
the Spoonbill and our evening meal 
was over, darkness had fallen and the 
white forms of the distant feeding 
herons had faded from sight. 

It was after eleven o'clock that night 
when Eifler called me on deck to wit- 
ness one of the strangest, most ethereal 
sights I have ever seen. The bay, the 
black mass of Sandy Key, the white 
form of the anchored Spoonbill, all were 
flooded with moonlight. And above 
the white, silent boat, silent ghostly 
forms on wide white wings were ¢ limb- 
ing upward into a moonlit sky. One 
by one, they passed noiselessly over 
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Snowy egrets and Louisiana heron 
to the left. Below, American egrets. 
Today, Sandy Key is not important 
as a nesting area but as a base 
from which our wardens can patrol 
the vast watery pastures surround- 
ing it. The presence of commercial 
fishermen at this best anchorage 
among the keys of Florida Bay, has 
deterred the birds’ nesting as of 
eld, but our wardens solicit their 
friendship and cooperation. Herman 
Armour Nichols of New York has 
owned the island for many years 
and recently leased it to the Na- 
tional Audubon Society. It is par- 
ticularly fitting that this spot—so 
closely linked with Audubon’s life, 
so rich in its heritage of early as- 
sociations — should now be under 
our protection. 


the sleeping boat. The great white 
herons were leaving their rich feeding 
grounds in the lee of “Audubon’s 
Island.” They were winging their way 
to mangrove roosts on other keys. The 
tide was up at last; the herons were 
going home. 

That vision of moonlight and si- 
lence, with the great white birds—si- 
lent, also—winging overhead remained 
my most indelible impression of Sandy 
Key. It symbolized the life and beauty 
our bird-protection program is dedi- 
cated to preserve. It emphasized the 
fact that, a century and a decade after 
Audubon’t day, bird life, rare and ir- 
replaceable, still remains for us to 
guard. 
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CONSIDER THE FOX 


By Alan Devoe 


T would be pleasing this month to 
write about foxes in the manner 

of those biographical close-ups, or in- 
timate life-stories, in which on other 
occasions I have tried to present other 
animals in the pages of this magazine. 
The red fox, much watched and much 
studied on my country acres, has a 
fine personality for such presentation. 
The hunting-ways of a solitary fox in 
winter .. . the squalling of vixens in 
the nights of February or early March 
the true “pairing” of foxes, a 
partnership which lasts at least all 
through spring and summer and au- 
tumn .. . the birth (about the time 


when robins and bluebirds are com- 
ing back to New England and pros- 
pecting for nesting-sites) of the little 


foxes which may number from four 
to nine . . . the playtime antics of 
them, scuffing, prancing and rough- 
and-tumbling . . . the learning of the 
tricks of the chase . . . it would all be 
a fine portrait to compose, this life- 
study of Vulpes fulva, he of the long 
pointed nose, the peaked ears, the 
gleaming eyes and the deep wild cun- 
ning. 

But this article is to be of another 
sort. It is to be a consideration of 
the fox in a much wider sense. The 
total question is of the gravest im- 
portance to every nature-lover, sports- 
man and conservationist. 

In its issue of March 13, the mag- 
azine Life published a photographic 
essay on a “circle fox hunt” in Holmes 
County, Ohio. A circle hunt is car- 
ried out by the formation of a huge 
circle of participants (sometimes just 
men, but often women and children 
also) around an area where the fox is 
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known to be, and then a slow implac- 
able drawing-in of the circle until 
the panting fox is tightly imprisoned 
and is beaten to death with a club. 
In Life’s photographic series, the final 
clubbing was done by a child, 

Life’s attitude toward the circle 
hunt was bitterly condemnatory, full 
of a wrathful irony and sardonic con- 
tempt. The article elicited, it is 
understood, a uniquely enormous vol- 
ume of reader-letters, and these ran 
50-to-1 on the side of the bedevilled 
fox and against the bedevilling cir- 
clers. Charges were made, by Holmes 
County officials and others, that Life 
had misrepresented the hunt, and had 
indeed perpetrated a sensational fak- 
ery by coercing or wheedling a small 
child to pose as the fox’s final clubber. 
Life put up a strong rebuttal. It is 
not necessary to go into the rights 
and wrongs of that particular aspect 
of the dispute. It is perfectly clear, 
from Life’s photographs, that all the 
circle-hunters were having, as_ the 
phrase goes, a high old time; who- 
ever did the final clubbing, the faces 
of the eager mob were gloating faces, 
exultant in a deliciously satisfactory 
and bloody triumph. 

Life’s story and photographs, and 
other similar material, were picked 
up by many news services and syndi- 
cates, and thus were disseminated vir- 
tually throughout the country. Ever 
since then, America has been “fox- 
conscious” as never before in its his- 
tory. From the original question of 
the decency of “circle hunting,” there 
have stemmed and flourished furious 
arguments, in the national and local 
press, around the stove in the village 


store, between fox-hunters and bird- 
hunters, indeed among all sorts of fac- 
tions, as to the merits and demerits 
of “the little wild dog,” and as to 
how we should treat him. As usual, 
when arguments go on a long while 
and tempers soar, more and more 
radical views have been expressed. 
There have appeared legions of ob- 
viously nature-lovers 
who have insisted that no fox should 
be killed anywhere, ever. There have 
appeared legions of embattled farm- 
ers, citing ever bigger and bigger sta- 
tistics of their losses through fox de- 
predations, who insist that the only 
good fox is a dead fox, and that Vul- 
pes should be killed whenever, wher- 
ever, and however possible. The whole 
excitement has grown to an angry 
simmer. 

It seems high time, and of serious 
import, for a little sober considera- 
tion to be injected into the hot war 
Is the fox a menace? Gen- 
erally or locally? What is his diet, as 
scientifically established? Is he the 
cause of dwindling populaces of game 
How many chickens does he 
kill? How many pigs? We ought 
to know these things. Men are not 
to be dissuaded from hunting foxes, 
even circle-hunting them, by pious ex- 
hortation alone. The thing that may, 
in the long run of conservational ed- 
ucation, give men a better understand- 
ing of outdoors and of nature’s inter- 
linking ways, is facts. 

The red fox is a predator. (So is 
the “chicken hawk’—meaning any 
kind of hawk at all—at which some 


good-hearted 


of words. 


birds? 


farmers, even now alter years of at- 
education, 
away). 
fox’s 


tempted conservational 
still indiscriminately blaze 
Just what, actually, are the 
depredations? 

Before me lie five recent and au- 
thoritative reports, the results of long 
and patient examinations of great 


numbers of fox-droppings and the 
stomach-contents of dissected foxes, 
In Arthur E. MacGregor’s report on 
the late fall and winter food of foxes 
in central Massachusetts,* he finds 
that in autumn the fox’s taking of all 
foods runs, in descending order, as 
follows: apples, shrews, deer-mice, 
grasshoppers, _ rabbits, porcupines, 
grass, woodchucks and various insects. 
There is more to the list, which is a 
long one. Far down it—so far down 
that the percentage of occurrence is 
only 1.8% —is listed poultry. In W. 
Robert Eadie’s monograph on the 
food of the red fox in southern New 
Hampshire,+ he reports that chicken 
remains amount to 6% in winter and 
2% in summer (an odd statistic, to be 
explained later), and that, though 
ruffed grouse were abundant during 
the period of collection, they were 
sparingly represented in the fox’s diet 
(2% in summer, 3% in winter). Dr. 
Eadie cites figures to suggest that the 
fox does not prey heavily on grouse, 
whatever game-bird hunters may 
think to the contrary, nor on phea- 
sants (of which no remains whatever 
were found during the investigation. 
though the birds were present in the 
region at the time). Among mam- 
mals in the fox’s diet, he finds, as have 
most scientists, that mice and rabbits 
are staples, and he cites the high 
percentage of vegetable matter occur- 
ring in fox-diet; blackberries, apples, 
blueberries, wild sarsaparilla and 
grass. 

As the other three massive mono- 
graphs before me substantially concur 
in these statistics, it might seem that 
the fox-question was firmly and sim- 
ply settled. We have been furnished 
with a clear picture of an animal that 
eats rodent pests, insect pests (even 
cutworms, most assiduously), does 


*Journal of Wildlife Management, July, 1942. 
tJournal of Wildlife Management, January, 1% 
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The red fox does not seem to travel extensively, its range throughout the 
year probably does not cover an area of more than five to ten miles across. 
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virtually no harm to poultry or to 
game birds, and should therefore be 
regarded as a friend. Why inquire 
further? Well . . . ecology is a very 
intricate affair. It is never as simple 
as it looks. The texture of nature is 
infinitely complicated, Follow a wrong 
policy with regard to robins in New 
Jersey (so to speak), and there en- 
sues a wildlife catastrophe in Minne- 
sota. That is exaggerating, of course; 
but the laying down of any policy, 
particularly with regard to predators 
and especially with regard to foxes, is 
not to be done without a deal of fore- 
thought. 

Here, for example, are two points 
for thinking about: 

Whatever the statistics in particu- 
lar studies in particular places may 
tend to show, it remains true that 
every now and then foxes do a truly 
appalling damage to chickens. In my 
own countryside, which is mostly 


given to dairying and poultry-farm- 
ing, there is such chicken-killing by 


foxes that not one of my neighbors 
would be in the least interested in 
reading somebody else’s statistics for 
some other region. He’d just reach 
for his gun. (Indeed so eager was 
one of these farmers to get the fox 
that had been killing his fowl, that 
he hid one morning in tall wet grass, 
waited hours for the fox to appear, 
and shot it dead. ‘The fox proved to 
be a small chow dog). 

I have had three fox-dens under 
observation for a long time, and it is 
indeed true that plentiful fresh poul- 
try is brought to them. As it happens, 
however, there is far more poultry at 
the dens in winter than in summer 
(as occurs also in Eadie’s statistics) . 
The explanation is that the winter 
poultry is carrion. It consists of al- 
ready-dead birds that the farmer has 
thrown out on the manure pile or 
dump-heap, where foxes can readily 


get them. Den study, as a means of 
establishing foxes’ habits, can be very 
misleading. 

Now consider also the fact, empha- 
sized by Prof. Aldo Leopold, that 
foxes enjoy occasionally—possibly in 
regular cycles—“highs” in which their 
numbers rise far above normal den- 
sity of fox-population. At present a 
“fox high” extends all the way from 
Iowa to Pennsylvania, and in Wiscon- 
sin the fox density on censused areas 
is about four times normal. Leopold 
sees no harm at this time in relaxing 
regulations on fox-hunting, “because 
you cannot hurt the population dur- 
ing a high;” but he is careful to stress 
that the “fox high” is probably not a 
cause of the simultaneous shortage of 
pheasants. 

As a final mind-muddler, I give you 
this paragraph from Dr. Paul L. Er- 
rington of Iowa State College, whose 
monographs are models of caution: 

“In many cases, a reduction in 
numbers of foxes may be to the in- 
terests of all concerned (including 
the probable interests of the foxes as 
well), but it should not be assumed 
that reduction is necessarily the sole 
solution of the problem, or even the 
best one, or even a solution at all.” 

It is plain, from long examination 
of scientists’ and wildlife experts’ 
literature on the fox, that the time 
has not come, if ever it can, when a 
rigid and single policy can be adopted 
with regard to our friend Vulpes 
fulva. It is very likely, I think, that a 
rigid and universal policy is not de- 
sirable anyway, in dealing with any 
extremely complex problem of out- 
doors. A certain fluidity in these mat- 
ters allows for a broader wisdom than 
does unyielding dogma. With this in 
mind, a conning of the available data 
on foxes does seem to establish, as 
broad basis for a policy, the following: 

First: The red fox is chiefly guided. 
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Foxes dig burrows into banks or hillsides or have dens in old hollow logs or stumps. The pups 
stay close to home and are cared for by both parents until able to go hunting on their own. 


in its predations, by availability of 
prey, rather than any predilection for 
particular kinds of prey. Prey types 
are taken very nearly in proportion 
to the ease with which they may be 
caught and handled.* Given abun- 
dant field-mice and rabbits, the fox 
may prey on them wholly. At times 
he may live almost exclusively on 
beetles and grubs. He may subsist to 
a great degree on grass, leaves and 
windfalls. Normally and averagely, 
on the basis of every careful investi- 
gation thus far made, the fox takes 
only a small percentage of game birds. 

Second: In those cases where the 
fox does prey heavily on such birds 
as quail, it appears that this preda- 
*Management of the Red Fox in Iowa, by Paul L. 
Errington, in American Wildlife, March-April, 1937. 
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tory pressure occurs when the quail 
have grossly exceeded the carrying 
capacity of their environment. In 
short, the effect as well as the mere 


size of the red fox’s_ predations 
amongst game-birds must be consid- 
ered. Simply because he may, on oc- 
casion, kill numbers of them, that 
does not necessarily mean that he is 
harming the species. It has been care- 
fully determined (Errington & Ham- 
erstrom, 1936) that in cases of heavy 
predation upon quail, the quail-pop- 
ulation has suffered no deleterious 
effect. What has happened—and this 
is a matter for a great deal of fur- 
ther careful exploration—is that foxes 
cull the sick and stupid and_ ill- 
adapted individuals among the quail, 
and thus may very possibly, without 


substantially depleting the quail pop- 
ulation, improve immensely the birds’ 
racial stock and vigor. 

Third: On the well-substantiated 
theory that the red fox tends to prey 
on whatever is most handily avail- 
able, it must be acknowledged that 
most of the farmer’s losses through 
foxes are avoidable, and the respon- 
sibility rests with the farmer. Where 
fowl, young lambs and piglets are 
kept properly penned and _ inacces- 
sible, fox-thefts do not occur. Where 
chickens are turned loose in far corn- 
fields, bordered by woods, fox raids 
are naturally to be expected, if the 
obvious precaution has not been 
taken. The obvious precaution, as 
wildlife authorities have repeatedly 
pointed out, is a well-trained dog or 
two. With canine protection for 
otherwise unprotected poultry, small 
lambs, and so on, the farmer cannot 
but acknowledge that a fox is a real 
advantage to him. The tawny-backed 
little beast with the wary tread and 
the sharp lean muzzle may averagely 
eat six field-mice every day. The 
customary reckoning is that each of 
those mice would averagely eat two 
bags of grain a year. The New York 
State Foxhunters’ Association has 
come out clearly to say: “A den of 
foxes on a man’s [well-managed] farm 
is worth the weight in gold of every 
one of the young ones.” 

Fourth and Last: It is abundantly 
clear that, by and large, the red fox 
has a valuable place in the economy 
of outdoors (as does almost every 
other wild thing, when science brings 
the full scrutiny of its great lens to 
bear upon it!). It is to be acknowl- 
edged, however, that occasionally local 
and special conditions (such as the re- 
current “fox highs”) may warrant a 
heavy destruction of foxes; but such 
situations are to be handled only on 
the advice of experts in wildlife man- 


ample opportunity for study of the 
total picture in the case. There ar 
more apt to be too few foxes than too 
many. 

There. The case is in, and a little 
justice done to Reynard. However, I 
find I have to say one thing more. 

Abominations such as the Holmes 
County fox-hunt must be stopped. No 
ifs and buts. Such hunts deserve 
whole-hearted anathema, and the un- 
ceasing opposition of every conserva- 
tion group, every Humane Society, 
every sportsmen’s association, and 
every individual hunter of decent in- 
stinct in the land. The “circle hunts,” 
according to proud officials of the 
State of Ohio, have been going on for 
acentury. That is a century too long. 
Let this kind of fox-hunting be de- 
spised in the most vigorous possible 
terms. 

It is not that so many foxes are de- 
stroyed. The circle hunts do not 
catch very many. What matters is 
that children are being brought up 
in a tradition of thoughtless cruelty, 
sadistic glee, and malevolence to wild 
animals. Their natural simple kind- 
liness to all beasts of the field is being 
perverted into a monstrous kind of 
hatred and a monstrous kind of 
“sportsmanship.” It is not right; it is 
not American; it is not decent. 

Bernard Shaw once said that what 
shocked him about the Puritans’ pil- 
lory was not the harm done the pri- 
soner, but the ghastly evil wrought in 
the heart of the man who applied the 
punishment. So with the hunters of 
Holmes County. They may not re- 
spect statistics about the fox. They 
may not hold with “them scientists 
who think they know so much.” But 
let them, in a quiet moment, look in 
to their own deep hearts; and let them 
be shocked and frightened and bi! 
terly ashamed at what they see. 
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There is significance 
to everything in nature... 
even to the bird 
silently feeding on 
your lawn 
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BEYOND MY DOORSTEP 


By William Calvert 


HILE I sit waiting for breakfast 

and looking out the bay window 
and across the lawn, this Sunday morn- 
ing teaches more than a Sabbath les- 
son. The sun is the donor of life and 
color to our revolving earth, and log- 
ically, in such damp, sober weather, 
while he hides behind a greyish screen 
of cloud-filter, there should be a lack 
of just those qualities, life and color. 
But the sun is a gay deceiver. He 
bleaches the color from the landscape, 
saps the life that he has donated, and 
lcaves it to such watery atmosphere to 
touch up the subtle shadings and con- 
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tours of the visible world. On my war- 
lawn the high yellow stubs of intrud- 
ing Dallas grass stand out against the 
deep green matting of the Bermuda. 
On the lawn, too, and lingering in the 
roughly cut border, the birds are out 
in numbers, disporting themselves and 
at every instant displaying the vivid 
color of life. In every motion they 
project themselves, differentiate them- 
selves, lay their peculiar claim to no- 
tice and analysis. Individually, they 
are each a living being seeking food. 
Collectively, they make up a commun- 
ity of individuals that speak to us 
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universal 


language of 


through the 
form and movement. Let us take a 
moving picture, in black and white, of 
a few: 

A heavy-set bird hops heavily, 
straightens up but not too far, bends 
his head, pecks something in the grass, 
throws his head back and swallows in 
one gulping motion. After a glance 
around, he flies impatiently to a low 
perch, gazes about him in a positive 
though inquiring manner, then de- 
scends to renew his interrupted feed- 
ing. He is, every ounce of him, burly, 
solid, masculine. 

Near him in the grass a thinner 
bird, and lighter on his feet, surveys 
his territory with more practiced ease. 
He executes a few hops in the man- 
ner of a run, then straightens his body 
almost to the perpendicular to observe 
his surroundings; no other lawn bird 
has so upright a carriage, so military 
a bearing. He cocks his head to right 
and left and slightly backward; the 
effect is of one listening intently, but 
the glittering eyes betray watchful 
gazing. Swiftly he plunges his bill in 
the ground and pulls in a worm hur- 
riedly, expertly. The whole procedure 
is over in an instant. But the next 
time he has more trouble. He jerks 
upward, with empty bill; a second 
time he tries, and a third, but still 


A streamlined flier 
in the air, the dove 
becomes on the 
ground a corpu- 
lent, rolypoly ball 
of feathers support- 
ting a flat back and 
a round head. 


with no success. Finally he digs in his 
claws, braces himself, pulls with all 
his might first to the right and then 
to the left, then alternately in rap- 
idly succeeding movements. Up comes 
his head with a length as of packing 
thread attached. He throws the worm 
into the air and in a series of skilful 
gestures directs it into his gullet and 
beyond. The process leaves us more 
admiring of his skill than sorry for 
the worm. 

In the slightly taller grass off to one 
side from jay and robin, for such our 
two subjects have been, are a loose 
group of birds, moving in a rough 
approximation to unity, Let us watch 
one of them. He is a full-bodied, squat 
bird, clinging close to the earth, so 
that the longer grasses half hide 
him. He walks, not hops. His two fcet 
likewise move in loose unity, each 
independently seeking its proper ped- 
estal. He spreads his legs wide, so that 
he shall not be thrown off balance 
easily, and all his actions back up this 
appearance of a careful, provident, 
bourgeois nature. Sometimes he walks 
deliberately, sometimes rushes to ovcr- 
take his food. He prods the earth, 
swiftly and accurately, plunging his 
straight yellow bill to its full length 
into the ground, to the very roots o! 
the grass. His absorption breathes glut- 
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tony. He pays no attention to anything 
but his feeding—and to the possible 
approach of danger. Once in a while, 
at some disturbance that the other 
birds ignore, he and his group rise in 
sudden alarm into the neighboring 
trees, where they remain until all 
danger is obviously over. He may well 
be on his guard, for he is, deservedly 
or not, one of the more unpopular 
members of the bird kingdom: the 
European starling. 

Mixed in with the starlings is a 
bird that might easily be confused 
with them, for he is of similar build, 
walks like them, and flies with a sim- 
ilar beating of the wings. His walking 
is more regular, less spasmodic, and 
every now and then he raises his head 
two-thirds toward the perpendicular, 
to keep a challenging eye on the sky. 
His mottled body melts more readily 
into the grassy environment. Though 
a quieter individual, there is that in 
his camouflage and his upward glance 
suggestive of the wild. This bird is 
used to feeding in fields under the 
coasting hawk. He is our meadowlark. 

But for sheer vitality and vividness, 
all of these, even the robin and the 
jay, pale before a newcomer who has 
landed, with an uptilting of wings and 
tail, just across from the window. As 
he stands, neither upright nor crouch- 
ing, he offers a thin straightish silhou- 
ette. He moves in a combination of 
hopping and running; sometimes in 
definite hops, oftener in quick short 
runs, and often in hops in which one 
foot visibly takes off and lands before 
the other. In every movement he is 
preeminently graceful. He eats much 
like the robin, of the same sort of 
food, and has the same occasional 
trouble in capturing it. But he ap- 
proaches his victim from a distance, 
not from overhead, throwing his head 
and body forward and only slightly 
down, very much in the position of 
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a fencing foil at guard. Like the 
robin’s, his alert feeding is an expres- 
sion of his zest for living that demands 
sustenance. One of his gestures is 
peculiarly his own. In the interims of 
feeding, whether to display his dark- 
and-light design or to express his rest- 
less expansiveness, he thrusts his wings 
sideways, first the primaries and then 
the secondaries to their lateral limit, 
and spreads his tail, exposing a grey 
ground crossed by white. He differs 
from his associates, however, not 
merely by this one movement, but by 
the tenseness of his body and the di- 
rectness and assurance of every un- 
compromising action. In all phases of 
his being, the mockingbird is a crea- 
ture to stand out in any crowd. 

Here on my lawn is our bird world 
in miniature. Here are species of op- 
posite natures, eating together, with- 
out friction if not in harmony, an 
aggregation of individuals who have 
learned to let one another alone, in- 
different one to another so long as 
they do not get in one another’s way. 
My descriptions have intentionally 
avoided color, in order to throw form 
and activity into stronger relief. Color 
is a comparatively superficial or sec- 
ondary characteristic of the bird, who 
may in moulting season shed his color- 
ation as easily and naturally as we 
shed our winter coats. But form and 
movement are the intimate essence of 
the bird himself. Alone, as in our 
museum showcases, either is dead. But 
together, in harmony or collision, they 
constitute the structure of the living 
personality. 

The bird is the most interesting 
anatomically of God’s creatures be- 
cause he is fashioned to live in the 
widest variety of environments. Nearly 
all birds are at home on earth and in 
the air, and many add to their reper- 
tory a third element, water, its deeps 
and shallows. The bird perches, walks, 
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flies, and often wades, swims, and 
dives, and for each of these functions 
he must develop a separate set of capa- 
bilities. We know him best as a flying 
animal, but for the majority of birds, 
flying is only a recourse, a temporary 
means, or an immediate escape. Their 
lives, like ours, are spent mainly on 
the earth, or on earth-attached objects 
like trees and houses. But their wings 
and tail they must carry with them, 
and accommodate to their earth-bound 
actions. Wings and tail, in certain spe- 
cies, may get in the way, or the owner 
may have become so completely a fly- 
ing creature that he is ill at ease on 
his feet. A bird on the wing and on 
his feet may be two startlingly differ- 
ent persons. 

Take the case of that dazzling flier 
the dove. Watch him for an instant. 
He walks with waddling steps, his head 
moving backward and forward in 
jerky quick movements that answer 
to his steps. His body is an unmoving 
solid between an upper plane and an 
under roundness, an axle for the ab- 
surdly oscillating feet and head; he 


The jay is as arresting in a black- 
and-white arrangement as he is 
in his beautifully shaded native 
tones of blue. His vivid actions 
demand our attention to his 
burly, solid and masculine per- 
sonality. 


seems to balance on his rounded belly. 
Head down, he pecks like a chicken, 
eating constantly at a plentiful supply 
of food, like a chicken at mealtime. 
He raises his head occasionally to 
stretch and look around, taking a 
minute off before he returns to his 
eating. Though in the air he may give 
the impression of streamlined despera- 
tion, on the ground he is another 
barnyard fowl. 

For most birds wings and tail are 
not at all in the way; rather they are 
added instruments for the owner's 
expression of his inner sense of being. 
Our average bird makes proud, or 
attentive, or graceful use of these ap- 
pendages, and adjusts himself happily 
to necessities of tree or lawn. Two ex- 
cellent examples are those near rela- 
tives of the mockingbird, the brown 
thrasher and the catbird. 

Watch the thrasher as he alights 
with a sweeping outspread of tail and 
wings. He stands with upright trunk 
like a robin, but his tail is thrust back 
horizontally, making an angle with 
his body, and is usually spread fai- 
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wise; his head, back farther than 
would seem comfortable, strains his 
neck. His tail now pushes the earth, 
now is tilted upwards to balance his 
head and neck. He is most graceful 
in this horizontal position. He hops, 
either rapidly or with a slow undula- 
tion, or slowly with body horizontal. 
He satisfies himself now and then with 
a worm. But his attention is not ab- 
sorbed in his eating. His constant 
attention to his tail indicates the 
dandy, always conscious of the excel- 
lence of his dress. 

Contrast with him his cousin the 
catbird. The latter moves with a glid- 
ing hop, confusable at a glance with 
a walk, smooth, quiet, catlike. In a 
thicket he might be said to slink, but 
in the open he is merely unobtrusive; 
he simply does not care about being 
looked at. He has the thrasher’s habit, 
when he stands, of throwing his head 
at once upwards and back against his 
neck. In his case, the dark crown 
emphasizes the horizontality of his 
brow. But the effect must be acci- 


This familiar denizen of our 
lawns is, like ourselves, a trav- 
eler between life and death. He 
earns his living with sweat and 
skill, and bows to the laws of 
gravity and motion, but in 
every movement as well as in 
every modulation of voice, he 
continues to be Mr. Robin. The 
cock of his head while he looks 
for food is as peculiar to him as 
the warm redness of his breast. 


dental, for he has no instinct for dis- 
play. Impeccably dressed in evening 
clothes, he carries the self-effacement 
of formal dress in his posture. He is 
as graceful, as quiet, and as retiring 
as a fox. And he holds himself in as 
lonely reserve. 

Catbird and mockingbird and 
thrasher, mocking thrushes that they 
are, live each in a world of his own. 
Each is an individualist, who tolerates 
intrusion grudgingly, and seldom the 
intrusion of his own kind. Other spe- 
cies, however, are more social in their 
instincts. At the back of the house, 
for instance, where the tall grasses 
mark the limits of my civilized yard, 
and scattered trees offer sanctuaries 
from sun and hawks, moves an in- 
truder from the wild, never hereabouts 
so tamed that he trusts humanity. As 
a matter of fact, there are two of 
them, the female advancing steadily, 
much like a chicken in a yard, and the 
male behind her, crouching as he 
feeds spasmodically, then lifting his 
head to have a look around. As he 
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from shadow to shadow, or 
stands almost perpendicular, his body 
pointed tautly upwards, he exhibits 
the caution of the wild, hunted crea- 
ture, the sense of constant danger and 
an answering alertness. In crossing the 
field, he crawls, walks, runs, and occa- 
sionally flies, but never is he off his 
guard. He stands erect to sing his “Po’ 
Bob White,” or his assembling call, 
and he is echoed now and then from 
the grass thicket, a reassurance that he 
is far from alone. The wide-flung little 
flock thus keep in constant touch with 
one another. Feeding individually, 
they nevertheless cohere as a troop, 
and when the afternoon shadows 
lengthen, the calls come from closer 
and closer together. On this mutual 
advice and warning depends much of 
the bobwhite’s chance for survival. 
Individual or group, thrasher or 
bobwhite, however differentiated, 
there is about the birds that we have 
been observing a regularity and unity 
that preaches the reign of law. Laws 
physical and biological all these crea- 
tures obey; they are as subject to the 
pull of gravitation as unfeeling sticks 
and stones. They must come to eat 
where their food may be found, and 
as they eat their bodies swing on the 
pivot of their feet, wings pressed out 
of the way against their sides, and tail 
balancing head. But they have a free- 
dom, ungranted to sticks and stones, 
to accomplish their purpose? in an 
unlimited number of ways. Robin and 
bobwhite stand upright, the dove hori- 
zontal. Starling and lark walk, the 
mockingbird runs and hops. The robin 
approaches his food from above, the 
mockingbird aslant. The head may be 
held high or low, as witness the bob- 
white and the starling. Slight idiosyn- 
crasies indicate a species so exactly 
that the practiced observer can recog- 
nize at a glimpse. The lark pauses 
and glances upward. The bobwhite 
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calls. The robin cocks his head. The 
mockingbird displays his wings, the 
thrasher his tail, the catbird includes 
both in a neat design. The lark sings 
from his stance on the ground, his 
sharp bill pointed sunwards, but his 
brother - in - appearance, the starling, 
sings only from post or tree or hous: 
gable. 

Each being seeks his own pur 
poses, each in his own way. Within 
the law, he chooses. Here on the lawn 
the emphasis is on food. But we are 
covering only a portion of the bird’s 
existence, ignoring those times when 
he rises into the air or a tree, when 
he hides in the brush, when he wades 
the shallows or dives into a pond. 
How much of his life everywhere is 
spent in the mere quest for food! 
Yet in the act of eating is involved 
more than appetite. Mere physical 
needs, even mere physical make-up, 
do not explain the spectacle. The laws 
of mechanics are the servants of pas- 
sion and whim, of the complex of 
inner vital forces that compose the 
oneness of a living being. Even eating 
becomes a form of self-expression. 
And we are led by our original exer- 
cise in identification into a discovery 
of personalities. 

Indeed, by whatever devious paths, 
we are always brought back, in the 
ornithological realm, to the all-per- 
vadingness of personality. Living na- 
ture divides itself into the qualities, 
the differentials, the impetuses that 
go to make individuals and races. In 
birds, however removed from our 
human genus, we discover beings sym- 
pathetic to ourselves in subtler ways 
than steel tape can measure. The phys- 
ical offers the obstacle, the means, or 
the environment; but the driving 
power is in a personality that, watched 
with understanding eyes, strokes 


answering chords in the human ob- 
server. 
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By Charlotte B. Dowd 


VERYTHING comes to him who 

waits, and now that I have played 
nurse-maid to a baby woodchuck, I 
must tell you that this is an experience 
worth waiting for. 

It was in May, last year, that a 
neighbor’s dog dug out a nest of wood- 
chucks and one of the surviving babies 
was brought to me. About six inches 
in length, with a short tail and long 
heavy claws the plump, sleek little fel- 
low nestled in my hand looking for all 
the world like a breathing ball covered 
with smooth grayish brown hair. 

A wooden box — 20” x 13’’x 9” — be- 
came his new home. Into this went 
garden dirt to a depth of five inches, 
a handful of dry grass, some wool jer- 
sey cut from an old bathing suit, and 
a carefully wrapped pint - bottle of 
warm water for heat. Baby chuck snug- 
yled contentedly into this improvised 
nest and went to sleep, while I pre- 
pared his first meal of two parts milk 
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to one part warm water. Two tea- 
spoonsful, administered through a med- 
icine dropper, were fed to him every 
three hours during the day. The in- 
fant adapted himself readily to this 
new method of nursing, grasping the 
glass tube in his tiny black hands and 
sucking so hard on the tip that it was 
hardly necessary for me to press on the 
rubber bulb. After three days, I left off 
diluting the milk and, within a week, 
the medicine dropper was discarded 
for a one-ounce bottle capped with a 
rubber nipple. 

Not many babies begin going to 
school as early in life as did my wood- 
chuck, but since I am a school teacher, 
off we went each day to the Third 
Grade room where my pupils eagerly 
shared with me the duties of foster 
parenthood. His traveling compart- 
ment was at first an open basket cov- 
ered with a woolen cloth and, later, 
a heavy cardboard carton with holes 


cut for air and the top tied down 
securely. 

At school, he lived in a nest similar 
to the one he had at home. He slept 
most of the day at first but would al- 
ways wake up when the rubber nipple 
touched his nose. His milk was 
warmed on an electric plate and was 
fed to him regularly at morning recess, 
noon and directly after school. 

The children called him “Rascal,” 
and wrote his first story entitled 
“Rascal Finds a New Home.” They 
drew his picture for their Nature 
Notebooks, took turns holding the 
nursing bottle, weighed and measured 
him each week and kept records of 
his growth and habits. 

It was during his second week at 
school that Rascal first managed to 
climb out of his box and tumble on 
the floor. He crept shyly around near 
the radiators, stopping often to look 
and listen. After a half hour of such 
exploration, we would help him back 
into his box where he curled up for 
a nap until dinner time. 

He soon learned to climb back into 
the box unassisted, then tumbling out 
and climbing back again became a 
game. About this time, he began to 
sit up straight to watch and listen, and 
to eat. 

His favorite way of playing was to 
scamper and to bite. If someone 
tickled his stomach, he would roll over 
and bite and then scamper under some 
piece of furniture, only to return ina 
moment for more play. He seldom 
crossed to the opposite side of the 
room when the children were there 
for so many restless feet were a bit 
awesome. But when he and I were 
alone together, he lost all signs of 
timidity, racing from one end of the 
room to the other, and getting under 
my feet or trying to climb up my legs 
to remind me that it was suppertime 
and playtime. 


You might think that Rascal’s pres 
ence would cause disorder in the class 
room, but the children enjoyed his 
presence so much that they were will 
ing to pay the price of good behavio: 
to keep him as a companion. Occa- 
sionally, during study period, one of 
the boys in the outer row would yield 
to temptation and hold his rubber- 
tipped pencil down at his side for the 
chuck to tug at and chew. Rascal had 
a taste for rubber, for wasn’t that what 
his dinner came out of every day? 
Rascal did interrupt a lesson once or 
twice as when one day during Arith- 
metic time, there was a whistle. “That 
was Rascal,” explained one of the 
children. “Look, he’s swinging on the 
curtain cord!”’ That was the first and 
only whistle with which Rascal ever 
favored us. Another time, when a 
reading group was gathered at the 
front of the room, Rascal climbed up 
into the one vacant red chair and sat 
looking us over as if to say: “Whatever 
is it you are doing? Let me join in this 
game.” 
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Rascal grew fast on his diet of milk. 
His hair became long and coarse and 
his body so round and fat that he 
resembled a miniature barrel on cas- 
ters. One day we discovered that the 
middle claw on each of his front feet 
turned up while the others all turned 
down. I am quite sure that this was 
not the case when he was very small, 
otherwise we would have noticed it 
sooner. His head was strong, as he 
demonstrated one day by lifting up an 
eight-pound weight of books that held 
down the screen which we used to shut 
him into his box. He must have been 
nearly five weeks old before he ate 
his first leaf of clover, and then he 
found it a rather difficult task. 

He began to develop a keen interest 
in books, especially the covers. He 
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enjoyed using his four front teeth, and 
gnawing books became an irresistible 
pleasure. He enjoyed using his legs, 
too, and began to roam beyond the 
confines of our classroom. Several 
times I found him waddling down the 
corridor, headed for the _ teachers’ 
room where a studio couch afforded 
a wonderful hiding place. There was 
only one more week of school but I 
decided that Rascal had outgrown the 
Third Grade and, in spite of the pro- 
tests of the children, I left him at 
home during those final days. 

This change in his life was not at 
all to his taste. He spent part of the 
time on the screened porch, and part 
of it in a chicken crate lined with wire 
netting. He despised the crate from the 
very bottom of his little woodchuck 
heart and flew into a tantrum, upset- 
ting his box of hay, chewing on the 
wire and scolding in excited squeals 
and grunts. He believed in all the 
freedoms and didn’t care who knew 
it! My family intimated that he was 
something of a problem child, and 
they breathed a sigh of relief when my 
summer vacation began and I could 
be home to cope with the situation. 

Rascal wanted to live in the house 
with us, I think. He learned the trick 
of climbing the back of the porch 
rocker and making a flying leap to the 
open window of the living room, Then 
he would make his way to the kitchen, 
where he found entertainment by 
gnawing on any rubber he could find, 
by cleaning up the cat’s breakfast or 
pushing the cover off the bread pail. 
He had a penchant for exploring dark 
corners and behind the piano in the 
parlor became a favorite hideout. He 
liked going up and down stairs, too. 
He would race up as fast as he could, 
spanking the stairs and making all the 
noise possible. After a few moments 
of rest at the top, he would come 
thumping down in a leisurely fashion. 


His energy seemed almost limitless 
and there was no rest for the weary 
when he was about. 

I hesitated about allowing him the 
freedom of the dooryard; he might 
cause havoc in the vegetable garden 
or be molested by the neighbor’s dogs. 
Since the only alternative was to take 
him off to wilder country, I tried the 
dooryard first. I set him on the porch 
step and, with some misgivings, 
watched while he explored the region 
about and under the porch. In a very 
few minutes he emerged from the 
shadows with sand sticking to his 
black-tipped nose. Evidently he had 
chosen a site for his home, for back 
under the porch he went and the dig- 
ging continued by periods for several 
days. ‘That first morning, I went out 
frequently to assure myself of his 
safety and good behavior, but each 
time he was on the lawn, helping him- 
self to clover, or under the porch busy 
at home construction. 

The first few nights I brought him 
inside to sleep, but one morning when 
his ambition had exceeded mine and 
I found him gnawing a sizable chunk 
out of the screen-door frame, I decided , 
that such an early riser should be per- 
mitted the privilege of sleeping in his 
own house. 

Intent on his new duties, he now 
seldom had time for play. One day 
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while trying to awaken his old play 
spirit, I pulled up little tufts of grass 
and dropped them on his solemn head, 
as he sat gazing off into space. He sat 
quietly until I paused a moment. 
Then, quick as a flash, he gathered up 
all the grass I had dropped, stuffed 
it into his mouth and disappeared 
under the porch. Perhaps he had 
heard of that resourceful fellow who 
collected all the lemons thrown at him 
and made lemonade. 

But Rascal didn’t forget that our 
house was the source of a welcome 
food supply. Two or three times a 
day, he would come to the doorstep 
for his customary handouts of bread 
or crackers. He would sit up on his 
hind legs, so straight that he some- 
times fell over backwards, and hold 
the bread in his “hands,” frequently 
devouring three slices at one sitting. 
Probably because he was so well fed 
he never molested the vegetable patch 
and only once did he nibble off a row 
of plants in my sister’s flower garden, 
through which he crossed to reach the 
clover field, He didn’t care for raisins 
or anything sweet. If very hungry, he 
would eat a tomato, sitting upright as 
usual, and letting the juice run down 
over his fat stomach. Neatness was not 
one of his attributes, neither was pa- 
tience. If our elderly neighbor, who 
brought crackers over nearly every 
day, did not feed them to him imme- 
diately, Rascal would start climbing 
up the man’s leg in his eagerness for 
the treat. Affection, too, seemed to be 
lacking, but he enjoyed company and 
would follow us around the yard nip- 
ping at our ankles. If he was in his 
burrow when we went into the yard, a 
few persistent whistles would bring 
him waddling forth. His fear of dogs 
was instinctive; the sight of one was 
enough to make him run for cover. 
Cats did not frighten him; perhaps be- 
cause he was brought up with one. 


As he grew older, he did more 
extensive exploration around the yard 
and adjoining fields, but always re 
turned to his burrow under the porch. 
There were two vacant woodchuck 
holes on the place and these he tried 
out, but in the end decided, evidently, 
that there was no place like a hom« 
which you have built yourself. 

At the end of the summer Rascal 
was very fat and increasingly inactive. 
As the weather grew cooler, it would 
be ten o'clock or later before he would 
appear at the doorstep to beg for a 
crust. After eating, he would push 
open the screen door and waddle ove: 
to a spot by the corner of the porch 
where he could sun himself for awhile 
before going back to bed for the day. 

October 9 was the last day we saw 
him, and then only for a few minutes. 
After much thumping and whistling 
on my part, he pushed his nose out 
from under the porch. He seemed 
drowsy and strange and took only a 
few bites of the bread which I offered. 
Shivering at the cold wind and blink- 
ing at the sun, he disappeared under 
the porch leaving me with the impres- 
sion that, in woodchuck parlance, he 
was thinking: “This is no weather for 
me. I'll be back after the rest of that 
crust next spring.” 

And he did come back—on March 
17, St. Patrick’s Day! He responded to 
my whistles, followed me about for 
awhile, and posed quietly while I 
snapped his photograph. But Rascal 
was through with being pampered, | 
think, for we never saw him after that 
day. We hope that he wandered off 
to the fields where other woodchucks 
are living normal woodchuck lives. If 
this was the case he is probably a hap- 
pier chuck. Perhaps, someday, fortune 
will send another baby woodchuck my 
way, who will fill for a time the empty 
place which Rascal’s going has left in 
my heart. 
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By Henry Beston 


AST from Gibraltar and_ the 

flecked clouds which stand so 
often above the narrows and the Rock, 
east from the straits to those bluer 
and warmer seas where the Greek 
Isles rise in their hill and mountain 
shapes of darker blue, the long coasts 
of Southern Europe stare at noonday 
into a directness of water and the sun. 
For the most part mountainous and 
bare, yet not without its levels and 
solitudes of marsh, the littoral rises 
before the sailor approaching from 
the lower shores of Africa, villages of 
white houses and pink close-pressed to 
the shelter of the hills. It can be cheer- 
lessly cold in winter as well as sunlit 
and warm, and I once saw the rare 
sight of Marseilles and its shipping 
veiled in a blizzard of small flakes of 
snow, and the palms of its gardens 
tossing forlornly in an almost New 
England gale. . . . But this region is 
not, however, in any sense a climate 
of extremes, and man has long sought 
out this earth, inventing and building 
here the great civilization of which 
we are all the heirs. Whatever present 
history may come to write, it is sacred 
soil, the land of Dionysius and 
\thena, the immemorial earth of the 
olive and the vine. 

From classical times, and Heaven 
knows how long before, this coast has 
been the particular province of one 
loved and familiar bird. No other 
species of the region has so captured 
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the imagination of the Mediterranean 


“SISTER SWALLOW” 
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peoples, and become an equal part of 
their folk lore and literature. Read 
the Greek myths, and the vivid and 
aerial presence is there with its an- 
cient and musical names; walk 
through Rome at evening to the 
Baths of Caracalla, and you will see 
the same creature coming to rest in 
the ruined masonry darkening against 
the twilight sky. The bird is the Eu- 


ropean swallow, “Sister Swallow” of 


the Greek anthology, and Hirundo 
rustica rustica of the ornithologists. 

In general appearance, the bird is 
almost a European counterpart of our 
barn swallow H. erythrogaster, but it 
is not the same thing and must be 
listed as a separate identity. From the 
British bird-manual nearest my hand, 
I copy this description: “Glossy blue- 
black above, forehead and chin chest- 
nut, upper breast black, under parts 
tinged with reddish or cinnamon. Tail 
deeply forked; outer feathers long 
and narrow. When tail is expanded, 
it shows white spots on the tips of 
the feathers. Nest built of clay, opened 
at the top, and lined with feathers. 
Eggs white with dark brown spots.” 
So speaks the manual under “swal- 
low,” listing no other bird. 

Here in the American northeast (I 
write from coastal Maine) we have 
four swallows as familiars, the cliff 
swallow, the barn swallow, the bank 
swallow and the tree swallow, the last 
an individuality particularly Ameri- 
can. Europeans have no such list of 


species. ‘I here is no counterpart over- 
seas of either the cliff swallow or the 


tree. What Europe has are those 
other Hirundinae which the English 
vernacular calls “martins,” the Euro- 
pean types being somewhat smaller 
birds than the purple or house martin 
so familiar here about the farms. 
There are two universally distributed 
species, the house martin, Martula 
urbica urbica, and the sand martin, 
Riparia riparia riparia. With this 
European “sand martin,” we are home 
again, for this “martin” and our bank 
swallow are the same bird. There is 
also in the picture the red-rumped 
swallow, Hirundo daurica rufula, but 
this Egyptian and North African spe- 
cies, though known in southern Eu- 
rope, is there only as a casual adven- 
turer. 

So much for other species. Were 
there a hundred, the word “swallow,” 
UV'hirondelle, tout court, would mean 
but one presence of the air. 

I speak of H. rustica as very much 
the bird of southern Europe, but the 
species is to be seen anywhere on the 
European peninsula. (Indeed, it is 
Asiatic as well, though in wilder Asia 
the species is by no means as univer- 
sal as it is on the peninsula, and tends 
to keep to certain geographical areas 
and ranges.) In Europe it is certainly 
the most familiar migrant. It is the 
friend and ally who returns in the 
true and lyrical European spring, the 
bird whom one sees on English mill- 
ponds darting down to skim the 
brown water; it is the welcome guest 
to whom the children of Denmark 
sing one of their oldest songs. 

What life the swallows give to the 
air above the beautifully-tended Dan- 
ish fields, and how they by-pass, by a 
seeming inch, the church towers of 


the baroque silhouettes! They have a 
shorter season north of the Baltic, but 
how welcome is their return to the 
red and white farms of Scandinavia! 
North they go, north and east to the 
last primitive Lapland clearings and 
the melancholy arctic woods of birch 
and fir. The plains of Russia know 
them well, and the peasantry of an 
older day used to tell a little pious 
story about the wickedness of the spar- 
row and the goodness of the swallow. 
It is the blessed, the holy, and the 
poignant spring; the swallow is back, 
and everywhere the children hail the 
birds with a song, and old legends are 
again remembered by the fire. 

H. rustica accomplishes a most in- 
teresting migration. In the later sum- 
mer the birds collect from all over 
Europe, and gradually move south 
across the land mass, ultimately to dis- 
appear into space above the Mediter- 
ranean and Africa. To shorten the 
passage across water, European birds 
migrating south tend to follow the 
European peninsulas, numbers mov- 
ing through Spain, the Balkan States 
and down the boot of Italy. The 
Italian migration is probably the larg- 
est. Once across the Mediterranean, 
the swallows vanish over Africa even 
as ours do into Central and South 
America, swallows from England go- 
ing as far as the agricultural open 
lands of South Africa. A certain num- 
ber (probably migrants from eastern 
Europe and south Russia) are now 
believed to take an Asiatic course, go- 
ing as far as India and the Malay 
States. It is, therefore, a valid ornith- 
ological millionth chance that a bird 
seen by an American soldier on th: 
eastern approaches of southern Eu- 
rope may possibly be seen again by 
another American soldier at the gates 
of Burma. 

It is in the old and Roman south, 
however, that the swallow of Europ: 
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comes into its very own. Warmth 
means insect-life, and the south has a 
long and sun-drenched summer. The 
immemorial presence of man with his 
barns and fields is part of the pattern, 
for H. rustica, like our own barn 
swallow, is a presence of nature at 
peace with our human world, and a 
living part of its works and days. 

In today’s Athens the swallows of 
\ttica pass in wild flights below the 
walls of the Acropolis, coming from 
the shadow below the cliff into the 
open sun about the roofless Parthe- 
non; the forerunners of these same 
birds may have heard the chanting of 
the Panathenaic procession a long 
twenty-five hundred years ago. By 
sacred Delphi, Greek children sing to 
the first swallow of the spring: 


“She is here 

The swallow who brings the beautiful 
year, 

Brothers and Sisters, open the door. 

We are young again; we are old no 
more.” 


I have two treasured memories of 
H. rustica in its own southern world. 
In Granada, on the top of the Alham- 
bra hill, there is a tiny village of one 
street built almost in the palace, and 
this village overhangs the wooded 
park through which one walks to the 
town below. A kind of terrace, in- 
tense with Spanish sunlight, over- 
hangs the trees, and when it is very 
still, a sound of little brooks comes 
delicately into the air. When I lived 
on the hill, this terrace all day long 
was a storm and a whirlwind of swal- 
lows rushing across space and the 
blessed peace of the sun. Older people 
on the Alhambra hill used to tell me 
that in earlier days people used to fish 
lor swallows there, using poles and in- 
sect-baited hooks, but that this un- 
pleasant business had long ago died 
away. I believe that the results of this 
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extraordinary fly-casting found their 
way into a sort of Alhambra pie. 

The other picture which comes to 
my mind are the swallows of Constan- 
tinople as one sees them at sundown 
from the heights of Pera. Across the 
Golden Horn lies Byzantium with its 
domes and minarets, its palaces and 
barracks, docks and wharves, and be- 
low lies the still water with its an- 
chored tramps standing a little in- 
shore, and motor boats coming and 
going to the ships. At sundown all 
this scene of bridges, minarets, ships 
and golden water becomes a Byzan- 
tine heaven of swallows, the birds fly- 
ing socially in great clouds and wild 
convolutions with that particular ec- 
stasy of their kind. The swallows pass, 
and even a kind of swallow sound, 
till the night slowly gathers the wheel- 
ing armies into the harbor smoke and 
dusk, and the pinpoint lights of 
scarcely visible ships begin to star the 
dark below. 

Our soldiers in the European field 
have been writing home to ask about 
the birds they see. How touching such 
a gesture is, this gesture of the human 
spirit in the midst of a mechanized 
and hardly-human war! There is one 
species of which our men will ask no 
questions. It is the swallow, the friend 
and ally. Seeing the bird speeding 
above its other earth, how many a 
farm boy will remember the dark 
wings which rushed past him and 
close above his head when on summer 
mornings he opened wider the halves 
of the barn door. Swallow, sister swal- 
low, you who share that known and 
human world of Nature which is our 
refuge and tabernacle within the en- 
closing vastness of the cosmic energies, 
come early to our field and may there 
be peace on your wings. 
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Part II of an article which explains how wildlife communities 


are organized and how they change. 
By Richard H. Pough 
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This is Part II, and conclusion, of an 
article which has shown us, so far, 
how the welfare of each wild plant or 
animal is dependent on the continual 
presence of all the other species with 
which it is normally associated in a 
wildlife community. 


HE inability to read the story 

which a landscape can reveal 
about the wildlife community is still 
widespread. Even biologists and sin- 
cere conservationists fail often to com- 
prehend the fact that a wildlife com- 
munity is in effect a super-organism 
composed of living plants and ani- 
mals each of which functions as an in- 
tegral part of a living whole. 

This was brought home to me re- 
cently when visiting a friend who 
teaches biology in a rural high school. 
He explained that he was often baf- 
fled by his lack of what he called 
“practical conservation” knowledge. 
He had studied chemistry, physics and 
biology. He knew a lot about the 
physiology of plants and animals. He 
could dissect a fish, frog or bird and 
tell what function each of its organs 
performed in the living animal. But 
he could not work out the answers to 
the conservation questions that peo- 
ple in the neighborhood asked him. 

Sam Jones, for instance, wants to 
know why the wood ducks no longer 
nest on the pond near his home. They 
used to come back every spring but 
last summer all their young disap- 
peared and this year they didn’t come 
back at all. And Brown, a farmer, 


Man often feels humble and _ insignificant 
when confronted by the complexity and mag- 
nitude of the earth’s wildlife communities, 
yet no other animal possesses a comparable 
power to influence all other forms of life. It 
is man’s duty to take care that his actions do 
not result in dreadful repercussions through- 
out all nature which in the end must in- 
evitably affect him adversely. 
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wants to know why there are so few 
bass in the fish pond he built. He 
stocks it every year, but he catches 
more fish, he says, and big ones too, 
up on Long Pond, which is never 
stocked and where no one even both- 
ers to kill the kingfishers and herons. 

It took a good deal of discussion to 
get to the bottom of these problems, 
but when I learned that Sam Jones’ 
son had trapped skunks so that he 
could buy a bicycle, I had the clue to 
the first question. 

“T can’t see the connection between 
bicycles, skunks and wood ducks!” ex- 
claimed my friend. 

But there may be a connection. . . 
It is possible that young Jones has so 
cleaned out the skunks around his 
father’s farm that there has been a 
great increase in snapping turtles in 
the pond. Skunks are so fond of snap- 
ping turtles’ eggs that very few sur- 
vive to hatch, if skunks are present. 
They, apparently, keep the snapping 
turtle population under control in 
this part of the world, and the boy 
had probably just about exterminated 
the skunks. Therefore, the snappers 
increased and undoubtedly got all the 
young ducks last summer. The old 
bird had enough sense not to try rais- 
ing a brood again on that pond. 

Young Jones, in his efforts to earn 
enough money for his new bicycle had 
impaired the health of the local wild- 
life community by taking so many 
skunks that none were left to carry out 
their normal function. What is more, 
as a result of having taken fifty skins, 
when thirty would have been the safe 
annual crop, young Jones will not be 
able to take any for some years. ‘Thus 
the wastefulness of over-exploitation 
becomes apparent. Thirty skins a year 
over a five-year period is 150. By mod- 
erate trapping, the boy could have 
made, in a five-year period, three 
times what he made by taking his 


skins all in one year. This is, however, 
only the smaller loss. ‘The ducks are 
gone and many other organisms have 
been affected, because of the absence 
of the insect-eating skunk as a func- 
tioning member of the biome. When 
a new balance is established, follow- 
ing the removal of a species, some or- 
ganisms will be more abundant than 
formerly; others less abundant. The 
composition of the community will 
no longer be the same as before, and 
the new community is seldom as satis- 
factory to man as was the undisturbed 
one with all its original native species. 


THE LIFE PROCESSES OF A BIOME 


Io solve the second farmer’s bass 


problem, we shall have to delve into 
what we might term the physiology 
of our biome organism. What does it 


feed on? What is it made of? How 
does it live? 

Sunlight is the biome’s food—pure 
energy in radiant form which on a 
sunny day is pouring in out of the 
sky at a rate of about 7000 horse- 


powel! per acre. Green plants serve 
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the biome as a mouth. As only cer- 
tain wave lengths of sunlight can be 
used for photosynthesis, apparently 
little more than two per cent of this 
energy can ever enter directly into the 
life of the biome. The rest provides 
heat to warm the air, keeping it in 
circulation, and energy to pump the 
tons of water which must be pumped 
up from the soil through the plants 
of the biome, and on into the earth’s 
water cycle. 

Sun energy enables plants to take 
carbon dioxide, water and_ nitrates 
and build organic compounds out of 
them. The sun energy which goes in- 
to the building of these compounds is 
stored in them. By this method sun 
energy is “canned,” as it were, by 
plants for the use of the whole biome. 
And until the energy is needed by 
some animal, these organic molecules 
or “cans of sun energy” are the build- 
ing blocks out of which the individual 
plants and animals—and, therefore, 
the biome—is constructed. 

Sun energy and the raw materials 
for body building circulate through 
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the biome by the simple arrangement 
of one organism feeding upon an- 
other. In general, as a biome matures, 
it grows greater in volume and a given 
area of land supports at any one time 
a greater and greater quantity of liv- 
ing cellulose, carbohydrate and _ pro- 


A community’s plant base supports many ani- 
mals even after the plant material dies and 
falls to the ground, Earthworms are impor- 
tant key herbivores that support many carni- 
vores like this garter snake (shown in photo 
on opposite page) and the familiar robin. 
The rodent family converts vegetation to 
meat for the support of a wide variety of 
carnivorous mammals, reptiles and birds like 
this marsh hawk shown in photograph below. 
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tein. It also grows more complex. It 
needs herbivorous animals — leaf-eat- 
ers, bud-eaters, fruit-eaters, bark-eaters 
and wood-eaters—to link all the vari- 
ous plant materials to its animal 
members. It needs eaters of plant- 
eaters—carnivores—to eat these herbi- 
vores. As a community matures, there 
are usually more and more eaters, of 
eaters, of eaters in long chains. As a 
result the organic materials which 
serve as body-building blocks are used 
over and over again and kept alive in 
organism after organism. This proc- 
ess which enables the life-giving sun 
energy to How through the biome is 
frequently referred to as predation. 
In each individual contact, the preda- 
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tor receives the means of life from the 
prey species, each predator in turn be- 
coming prey for animals occupying a 
position in the food chain beyond it. 

Each organism opens, by means of 
oxidation, some of the “cans of sun 
energy” which it receives, in order to 
utilize the stored sun energy for many 
purposes including motive power and, 
if warm-blooded, body heat. Gradu- 
ally all the “cans” are opened and all 
the sun energy used. As this happens 
all the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen borrowed from the air, soil 
and water are returned ready to be 
used over again, while the released 
sun energy is dissipated into the air 
as heat after having been used by the 


individual members of the biome. 


Only the high potential of the origi- 
nal radiant sun energy is lost and, so 
far as we know, gone forever. 


THERE ARE LIMITS TO ALL THINGS 


The discussion above helps us un- 
derstand why the young bass, stocked 
in farmer Brown’s pond, could not 
grow properly. Bass are carnivores 
and need herbivores to link them to 
the minute green algae which make 
all sunlit water a sort of aquatic pas- 
ture. Nor was it hard to predict just 
how many fish could safely be taken 
from the pond each year, as a great 
deal is now known about the efh- 
ciency of various food cycles within 
some of the common biomes. 

Aquatic pastures, like those on 
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The beaver (some of 
whose work we see in 
the photograph to the 
left) stands next to man 
in its ability to alter the 
whole character of an 
area and its wildlife 
community. Like most 
herbivorous mammals of 
the forest from deer to 
porcupines, its chief food 
is barks, twigs and buds. 


Without kingfishers 
(young birds shown at 
right), herons, water 
snakes and a host of 
other fish-eaters to thin 
fish populations by tak- 
ing fish of all sizes, 
growth stagnation will 
often prevent the devel- 
opment of large indi- 
viduals of value to man. 


land, produce fairly uniform and pre- 
dictable amounts of plant material 
annually. This organic material can 
then be used in two rather different 
ways. If used by young fish in their 
period of rapid growth, a large frac- 
tion of it is simply converted into an- 
other form—meat. On the other hand, 
if eaten by mature fish very little is 
stored. 

Calves in a pasture represent a sim- 
ilar case. They will, as any farmer 
knows, continually gain weight which 
represents grass converted into meat. 
On the other hand, mature steers in 
the same pasture can consume just as 
much grass, yet gain little or no 
weight—a very likely reason for the 
prevalence of veal in the congested 
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C. Huber Watson 


countries of Europe where all agricul- 
ture must be on a basis of maximum 
efficiency. Mature beef is more or less 
of a luxury which we can still afford 
because of our vast areas of grazing 


land. For similar reasons European 
fish culture is based on carp, a herbi- 
vorous fish one step closer to the food 
base than the carnivorous bass—Amer- 
ica’s favorite warm water fish. Al- 
though fish are more efficient con- 
verters than warm-blooded animals 
who must use up so much of the food 
they eat just to keep warm, each con- 
version in a food chain always results 
in a considerable shrinkage of the 
food base. Thus there are of necessity 
fewer individuals in each group as 
the food chain lengthens. 


This brings us to the concept of 
“carrying capacity.” In a_ wildlife 
community any given food base, plant 
or animal, can support only a defi- 
nite, limited number of mature indi- 
viduals or make possible the raising 
of a definite number of young ones. 
Actually both things must be done 
simultaneously. Some adults must sur- 
vive from year to year as breeding 
stock, but as the food base fixes a 
maximum limit to the total popula- 
tion of any organism, the more stable 
the adult population and the more 
nearly it approaches the carrying ca- 
pacity of the area, the smaller be- 
comes the number of young that can 
hope to survive to adulthood. 

IT IS THE SPECIES THAT COUNTS 

This concept of limited carrying 
capacity is very important. However, 
the above must not lead us to think 
of wildlife populations as static. They 
are anything but static. Every popu- 
lation is continually being fed with 
new individuals through reproduc- 
tion and losing an equal number 
through predation. The normal aver- 
age population is, however, quite 
stable in the absence of human inter- 
ference. Predators continually crop 
the surplus over the carrying capacity, 
yet are prevented by automatic con- 
trols from reducing a population very 
far below normal. 

In the case of a prolific rapid-grow- 
ing organism like a warm-water fish, 
the faster the mature individuals (in- 
capable of much further growth) are 
removed, the more food will be avail- 
able to feed young fish and enable 
them to grow. So long as a few breed- 


ing pair of bass are left, ample young 
will be produced to absorb the food 
supply and thus realize the full po- 
tential fish-growing capacity of the 
pond. Actually, in nature, a continual 
and heavy thinning of growing young 


warm-water fish is necessary if over- 
population and resultant growth stag- 
nation are to be avoided. 

It is interesting to note that if you 
study wild populations of any sort, 
you find a turnover so high and so 
rapid that most organisms are used 
for food by the succeeding animals in 
the food chain, while still growing or 
shortly after maturity is reached. 
Thus nature achieves, in the func- 
tioning of the biome, an efficiency of 
conversion from link to link which is 
comparable to that achieved by the 
stock raiser who takes his calves and 
hogs to market as soon as they have 
completed their period of rapid 
growth. In both cases only a mini- 
mum number of non-growing absorb- 
ers of sun energy are allowed to sur- 
vive as breeding stock. 

With this understanding of the me- 
chanics of the world of undisturbed 
nature we can explain to the fish 
pond owner that not only is there no 
reason to shoot kingfishers and herons 
as he seemed to believe, but that prob- 
ably their presence on Long Pond 
had a lot to do with the good bass 
fishing. Fish consume food in pro- 
portion to their weight, so the fish- 
carrying capacity of a pond is a fixed 
number of pounds of fish rather than 
a definite number of individuals. 

Fish are so prolific that without 
kingfishers, water snakes, herons and 
other fish-eaters to thin out young 
bass as they grow, the population 
when it reached the total carrying 
capacity of the pond, might consist 


Saprophytic flowering plants, like this Indian 
pipe and the more abundant fungi, play a 
very vital part in the economy of the wild- 
life community through promoting the 
breaking down of organic wastes and the 
release for reuse by green plants of the nu- 
trients locked up in them. 


Helen Cruickshank 
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The omnivorous black bear, largest mammal 
of many forest communities, occupies the end 
position in many food chains, short and long. 


of a great many small fish of little 
or no value for fishing, rather than a 
few big ones such as every angler likes 
to catch. In both cases the pond 
would be carrying the same number 
of pounds of fish but the weeding ef- 
fect of a high population of fish pred- 
ators will have made a lot of difference 
in the usefulness of such fish to man. 


FOOD BASE AND POPULATION 
Meat-eaters or predators can exist 
only in such numbers as the popula- 
tion of their prey makes possible. One 
of the most fundamental of all the 
laws that govern the biome organism 
is this rule that the abundance of any 
animal is directly dependent on the 
available surplus population of its 
food organism. Strangely enough a 
great many sportsmen still believe the 
exact opposite to be the case, and they 
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continually persecute a long list of 
animals that they term “vermin.” 

Such persons fail completely to ap- 
preciate that any wildlife community 
is so organized that many of these 
predator-prey relationships result in 
a delicate internal balance, the preser- 
vation of which is essential to the 
health of the biome. Many predators 
play the role of governors in main- 
taining proper ratios between various 
parts of the biome organism, much as 
the ductless glands keep the functions 
of the human body in balance. To 
persecute as predators and seek to 
eliminate organisms which have be- 
come, through evolution, an integral 
part of the organization of a biome is 
to risk serious disturbances within 
that biome—disturbances that are of- 
ten of such magnitude that the health 
of the whole community is upset 
causing repercussions on all the or- 
ganisms that compose it, and upon 
man who seeks to exploit it. 
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The biome concept indicates the 
wisdom of taking the game crop as 
soon as possible after the young of 
the season mature. Otherwise nature 
starts the harvesting herself. It also 
makes us realize that the only way to 
increase a desired wildlife species, 
once we have the habitat at the stage 
of the biome’s development most fa- 
vorable to the species in question, is 
to encourage its food organisms. 
Finally, it indicates that we do not 
need to worry about the animals that 
prey on game species because, if we 
harvest the game crop soon after it is 
produced, these predators must auto- 
matically adjust their numbers to fit 
the reduced population, or compen- 
sate by increasing their pressure on 
unaffected surplus populations of 


non-game species which they normal- 
ly include among their prey. 


EVERY SPECIES NEEDS NATURAL ENEMIES 


Evolution, or as we might say, na- 
ture’s system of trial and error, has 
produced within these communities 
a balance so perfect that unless man 
interferes, it is apparently impossible 
for any member to kill off another. 
Each, as we have seen, lives on and 
controls the surplus population of the 
species it eats. To the best of our 
knowledge no wild predator has ever 
exterminated its prey. In fact, if such 
a thing were possible, we would ex- 
pect wildlife communities to be 
shrinking and getting small with 
fewer and fewer species present and 
shorter and shorter food chains. Ac- 
tually the whole history of millions of 
years of evolution has apparently 
been a steady progress in the other 
direction. Thus the hawk-hating, 
crow-hating, fox-hating sportsrhan 
who believes these animals are exter- 
minating his favorite game species is 
worried about something that has 
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never happened, and apparently never 
can happen. 


LANDSCAPE PROVIDES A KEY 


Far more can be learned in the field 
about practical conservation than 
from books. Keep asking yourself as 
you go from one type of area to an- 
other, “Is the community I see now 
the stable climax for this region, or is 
it a passing developmental stage?” If 
it is clearly changing, ask yourself— 
“What was the area like a few years 
ago, and how will it look a few years 
hence? What animals were present 
that are now gone, and what present 
species may soon vanish?” 

Ask yourself of any given animal, 
“What role does it play in this com- 
munity?” What feeds it, what does it 
feed? What other important influence 
does it exert on other members of the 
community? How soon is the domi- 
nant process of plant succession likely 
to alter the present area so that the 
community will no longer provide a 
suitable habitat for this animal. What 
steps would be necessary if one wished 
to stabilize the community now oc- 
cupying the area in order to hold it 
at its present stage of development 
and maintain more or less perma- 
nently a suitable environment for the 
animal in question? 

Just as is the case in any science, 
there is no simple key to a complete 
understanding of the problems of 
wildlife conservation. This article is 
just a brief introduction designed to 
show how animals and plants live not 
as isolated organisms but as parts of 
closely-knit living communities, Such 
knowledge is basic for any work in 
conservation and a general under- 
standing of it by the public will be 
necessary before the present wildlife 
conservation movement can achieve 
its final objectives. To conserve wild- 
life, first understand how it lives. 


RNITHOLOGISTS have 
pondered over the problem of 


long 


reproducing bird Elaborate 
charts and special musical scales have 
been devised to record them. Whole 


songs. 


vocabularies of sense and nonsense syl- 
lables have been created. But none of 
these have proved entirely satisfactory 
to the sensitive birder who knows 
from experience how far they fail 
to express the sensuous explosion 
of pleasure that is contained in a bird 
song heard in the wilderness or the 
hurly-burly of a city park. There is 
an out-of-this-world quality that the 
scientist has failed to catch. Indeed, 
there is much in nature that cannot 
be expressed in terms scientific. Na- 
ture is an art as well as a science. 
Perhaps it is even predominantly an 
art. That is why the data of the scien- 
tist is often as cold and unemotional 
as his own blood. It takes the artist 
to make the living live. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, when 
natural science was just discovering 
itself and, like all beginners, raising 
hopes far greater than it could ever 
accomplish, there was one voice that 
still held out for the artistic interpreta- 
tion of nature. Although he could be 
a well-trained scientist, and although 
he counted such cool scientists as 
Agassiz and Thaddeus Harris among 
his personal friends, he kept the scien- 
tific attitude from narrowing his out- 


By Walter Harding 


look on life. He kept his outlook 
broad, his horizons wide. He regarded 
all nature with the refreshing naivete 
of the artist. Today his writings live 
while those of some of his friends are 
forgotten by all but a few specialists. 
His very name has become a house- 
hold (or should we say “‘an outdoor”) 
name with nature enthusiasts the 
world over—Henry David Thoreau. 
Thoreau’s bird notes, imbedded in 
his Journals, are as artistically un- 
scientific as the rest of his nature writ- 
ings. He could and did make many 
errors: constantly confusing the songs 
of the thrushes, calling summer resi- 
dents winter visitors and vice versa, 
and spending years in unsuccessfully 
tracking down his mysterious night- 
warbler—which to any bird student is 
quite obviously the ovenbird, a species 
which he knew perfectly well in day- 
time. But despite all the weaknesses 
and errors in his ornithology, he heard 
his bird songs with the ear of a musi- 
cian and somehow managed to catch 
their beauty on paper as have few 
others. There is a facile touch about 
his pen that brings the woods and the 
fields, the faint perfumes of the wild- 
flowers, and above all the melodic 
beauty of the bird songs immediately 
and *vividly to mind. Few birds were 
too rare to escape his notice. No bird 
was so common as to provoke his con- 
tempt. He listened to the robin and 
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the Blackburnian, the crow and the 
veery with equal reverence. 

For him the song sparrow “set the 
midsummer day to music,” its notes 
“sprinkled on the air like drops from 
4 rill, as if its strain were moulded by 
the spray it sat upon.” While the win- 
ter wren, which he heard in the then- 
wilds of New Hampshire’s beautiful 
Franconia Notch, reminded him of “a 
fine corkscrew stream issuing with in- 
cessant lisping tinkle from a cork, 
flowing rapidly,” and he thought that 
it had pulled out the spile and left 
it running. 


These notes on bird song 
have been culled from the 
various writings of Thor- 
eau by Walter Harding, 
former Secretary of the 
Thoreau Society, who is 
at work on another ar- 
ticle which will tell us 
something of this great 
man’s influence on Amer- 
ican and _ international 
thought. At the present 
time “Walden” is not only 
a classic but a best seller 
and in the words of Henry 
Seidel Canby, “the full 
significance of ‘Walden’ 
has never been felt until 
today.” 

This photograph, hither- 
to unpublished, is of an 
old painting purported to 
have been done by his 
sister, Sophia, when he 
was about twenty — years 
earlier than any other 
known likeness. Tradition 
has it that she left it with 
a Concord friend when 
she moved to Maine after 
Thoreau’s death. Two 
years ago this painting 
came to light in an attic 
in the neighborhood and 
it is thought to be the 
long-missing portrait. Cer- 
tainly it is very similar 
in style to her portrait 
of her brother, John, and 
resembles in facial struc- 
ture the known portraits 
of Thoreau. The painting 
is now in the Thoreau 
Library of Walter Hard- 
ing. 


He could find joy in even the few bleak 
notes of winter songs. The snow bunt- 
ings sounded like “the rattling of nuts 
in a bag, as if a whole binful were 
rolled from side to side.” The nut- 
hatches answered each other “tit for 
tat,—on different keys .. . like vibrat- 
ing watch-springs.” And with the ap- 
proach of spring, the sound of the 
flicker, up up up up up up, was like 
the note of an alarm-clock set in the 
fall to wake Nature up months later. 

Bird songs had their humorous side, 
too. The bittern, which he had seen 
beating along, like a long ungainly 


craft, or a revenue cutter, sounded as 
if “he had taken the job of extending 
all the fences into the river to keep 
cows from straying round.” The cow- 
birds’ contortionistic effort at song 
sounded like “milk bursting out a sort 
of music between the staves of a keg.” 
The rusty blackbirds seemed “labor- 
ing together to get out a clear strain, 
as it were wetting their whistles. .. . 
disgorging or spitting it out, like so 
much tow, from a full throat, and con- 
cluding with a clear, fine, shrill, ear- 
piercing whistle.” That fountainhead 
of joy, the bobolink, seemed to be 
touching the strings of a water organ, 
and his notes falling in liquid bub- 
bles from his throat. ‘““The meadow is 
all bespattered with melody. His notes 
fall with the apple blossoms, in the 
orchard. The very divinest part of his 
strain dropping from his overflowing 
breast in globes of melody.” 

When other birds were still, he had 
the screech owls to fill the long eve- 
nings at Walden Pond with sound. 
“Their dismal scream is truly Ben 
Jonsonian. Wise midnight hags! It is 
no honest and blunt tu-whit tu-who 
of the poets, but, without jesting, a 
most solemn graveyard ditty, the 
mutual consolations of suicide lovers 
remembering the pangs and the de- 
lights of supernal love in the infernal 
groves. ... Oh-o-0-0-0 that I never had 
been bor-r-r-r-n! sighs one on this side 
of the pond, and circles with the rest- 
lessness of despair to some new perch 
on the gray oaks. I rejoice that 
there are owls. Let them do the idiotic 
and maniacal hooting for men, It is a 
sound admirably suited to swamps 
and twilight woods which no day 
illustrates, suggesting a vast and un- 
developed nature which men have not 
recognized. They represent the stark 
twilight and unsatisfied thoughts 
which all have.” 

Spring may have brought thoughts 


of cherry blossoms to Housman and 
of love to Tennyson’s famed young 
man, but to Thoreau spring was a 
time for bluebirds. The air was a 
foundry full of molds for casting blue- 
bird warbles, “the blue curls of their 
warblings,--harbingers of serene and 
warm weather, little organ rills of 
melody trickling here and there from 
out the air, their short warble trilled 
in the air reminding of so many cork- 
screws assaulting the ice and snow to 
melt and the streams to flow.” 

But loveliest of all, the wood thrush, 
“so superior a strain to that of other 
birds. I was doubting if it would affect 
me as of yore, but it did measurably. 
I did not believe there could be such 
differences. This is the gospel accord- 
ing to the wood thrush. He makes a 
sabbath out of a week-day. I could go 
to hear him, could buy a pew in his 
church.” Little wonder that he claimed 
the outdoors as his only church, the 
Concord his only sacred river, the 
songs of his beloved birds his only 
hymnology, that he prayed, “Oh, bless 
the Lord, O my soul! bless him for 
wildness, for crows that will not alight 
within gunshot! and bless him for 
hens, too, that croak and cackle in the 
yard!” 

Thoreau listened with the ear of a 
musician and recorded with the soul 
of an artist. One does not learn the 
number of syllables in the song of the 
field sparrow from his Journals, nor 
even the tone and pitch of the warble 
of the Nashville. But one finds there 
a contagious joy that takes one out 
into the fields and woods, He was not 
an ornithologist but a bird lover. As 
such, his words hold their vitality and 
fascination even a century after they 
were first written. Scientific methodol 
ogy has its fluctuating fashions, but 
bird songs and human hearts remain 
the same endlessly, Henry Thoreau 
possessed both. 
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OMING pigeons, long used as 

messengers in time of war, are 
playing a new and increasingly im- 
portant role in this the second World 
War. The tremendous improvement 
in and utilization of aircraft in mod- 
ern warfare which has so greatly 
changed the aspect of today’s combat 
has resulted also in the employment 
of pigeons by the Air Forces of the 
Allies and Axis Powers alike, whereas 
before they had existed as a part of 
the Ground Forces alone. The meth- 
ods of training and the employment 
of pigeons by the Ground Forces are 
today generally well known, and 
names such as “Cher Ami,” “Spike,” 
‘The Kaiser” and “The Mocker” of 
World War I, and “Yank” and “Lady 
Ester” of recent campaigns merit the 
familiarity of fame; however, the de- 
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Planes and Pigeons 


Part of every bomber’s crew, the pigeon plays 
an important role in the Army Air Forces 


By Henry M. Parker, Second Lt., Air Corps 


tails about Air Force birds,—how they 
are used, how trained, and how they 
acquit themselves in combat are so re- 
cent as to be little appreciated except 
by those in immediate contact with 
this fascinating work. Yet, such air- 
borne birds as “Winkie” of the 
R. A. F., have joined the pigeons’ 
“Hall of Fame.” 

Air Force pigeons may be used in 
all types of aircraft, but their chief 
employment to date has been in 
bombers, patrol planes, fighters and 
blimps according to the Army plan 
which calls for pigeons as a means ol 
communication when other mechani- 
cal means fail or cannot be used for 
fear of detection by the enemy. In 
addition, they may be released from 
planes carrying urgent reconnaissance 
data and, in such capacity, serve a 
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need that cannot be filled by any 
known device of science. 

The most important job entrusted 
to Air Force birds is, of course, the 
saving of human lives—the lives of 
our men who carry the war to the 
very homes of the enemy, to Berlin 
and to Tokyo. “Winkie” 
bird, and her now familiar story of 


is such a 


Stamina and courage against incred- 
ible odds epitomizes the chief aim 


and purpose of all airborne messen- 
gers. With records such as hers, it is 
small wonder that our airmen care so 
tenderly for their birds and consider 
them as essential members of each 


bomber’s crew, for when you are 
floating around on a tiny raft in a 
trackless ocean unable to use your 
radio for fear of being picked up by 
the enemy,—or worse yet, with your 
radio lost or smashed and _ useless,— 
how much more hope there is if you 
know that a trained, reliable homing 
pigeon is speeding your S. O. S. to a 
friendly base! 

Over land the story is the same; a 
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There is a definite art to releasing a pigeon 
from a fast-moving plane. When special 
launching-containers are unavailable, the bird 
is held horizontal with head facing nose of 
plane, then released with a swift downward 
and outward motion. 

plane forced down in enemy territory 
cannot use its radio, but fast and 
silent, a pigeon carries the message 
with complete details and exact loca- 
tion of the crash to the home airfield, 
and a rescue of the experienced per- 
sonnel is effected so that they may 
live to fight another day. 

A second major use for pigeons 
carried on planes is in the ceaseless 
battle we must against the 
enemy submarines which take their 
daily toll of men and materials on 
our farflung shipping lanes. Often a 
blimp or long range patrol plane fly- 
ing at considerable altitude will sight 
an enemy undersea craft when it 
comes to the surface. To radio the 
submarine’s position to the nearest 
destroyer or bomber base would be 
useless, for the message would be 
picked up by the enemy’s own alert 
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radio operator, and the marauder 
could submerge at once and escape. 
But release a pigeon, which bears this 
information, and the  submarine’s 
commander is not likely to realize 
that his boat has been discovered un- 
til the shells or bombs start dropping 
around his surfaced and thus vulner- 
able craft. 

As bearers of important reconnais- 
sance data, maps and aerial photo- 
graphs, pigeons are indispensable. Re- 
leased from an observation plane a 
few seconds after information has 
been obtained, a bird will often have 
the film or vital map back to head- 
quarters before the plane returns 
from its flight. The importance of 
this saving of time should not be 
minimized, for with material of this 
sort a comparatively short delay may 
well render it utterly valueless. When 
an observation plane carrving impor- 
tant information is forced down, the 
pigeon’s role is obvious and his worth 
unquestionable. In order to deliver 
this bulkier type of message, a special 
large tube may be employed which is 
strapped on the bird’s back in such a 
way as not to interfere with its flight. 

For such difficult assignments as 
those just mentioned, the Air Force 
pigeon’s training is necessarily rig- 
orous and somewhat specialized. The 
birds must be able, if necessary, to 
return home over a distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles, often the major- 
ity of the way over water, which 
requires extreme stamina and very 
careful training. They must become 
used to the noise and motion of the 
planes which will carry them far into 
enemy territory. And, most important 
of all, they must be able to undergo 
the strenuous experience of being re- 
leased thousands of feet up in the air 
at speeds of from two to three hun- 
dred miles per hour, and this at the 
very beginning of their long grueling 
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homeward flight which is, itself, be- 
set with a multitude of dangers. Per- 
haps the most essential qualification 
of the individual bird is reliability, 
for human lives are often dependent 
on its safe and swift arrival at the 
home base. Such responsibility brooks 
no loitering, and must not be made to 
depend on a merely “average” flier. 
With such rigid specifications de- 
manded, the Air Force pigeon repre- 
sents perhaps the most highly devel 
oped bird of its kind. Its early train- 
ing flights are carefully checked and 
sequenced to lay a firm foundation of 
routine homing ability in the young 
bird. As it reaches the full power of 
physical development, longer and 
ever longer flights are arranged until 
the bird is capable of returning regu- 
larly not from twenty, or fifty, or even 
one hundred miles, but from two or 
three hundred miles away. 

At this juncture the birds are ready 
for their first release from an air- 
plane. After becoming familiar with 
the plane itself and the roar of its 
engines, they are taken up, perhaps 
a thousand feet or so, and released at 
a short distance from their home 
lofts; here they experience for the 
first time the terrific rip of the slip- 
stream and the varied sensations of 
height and air conditions entirely 
new to them. After the shock of these 
first releases from an airplane has 
been successfully undergone, the re- 
mainder of the training consists 
merely in an overall increase in all 
the factors involved—longer distances, 
higher altitudes, varying weather con- 
ditions, and faster planes, until the 
birds will return from two or three 
hundred miles out of fast bombers 
flying up to twenty thousand feet or 
more above the surface of the earth. 
A bird with such capabilities is an ex- 
ample of the crack homing pigeon of 
the Army Air Forces. 
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As might well be expected, there is 
a definite art to launching a pigeon 
from a fast moving plane. Throwing 
the bird out carelessly or haphazardly 
is just plain murder, for in such cases 
the powerful slipstream will smash it 
against the fuselage or tail assembly 
of the plane, or, if the wing feathers 
are ruffled, the force of the wind will 
tear them apart and snap the wing, 
hopelessly crippling the pigeon. 

To obviate such results, many ex- 
perimental containers have been de- 
veloped and tested to protect the 
bird in its initial plunge, but better 
than any of these in proven tests is a 
simple paper bag. This bag, when 
properly prepared and with the pig- 
eon placed inside, forms a protective 
covering against the strong air cur- 
rents and is easily opened by the 
bird’s own efforts, after the whole has 
fallen free from the plane. In cases of 
extreme altitude, a special container 
may be employed which automati- 
cally opens at a lower altitude more 
suitable for the bird’s flight. 

\t times, however, it is necessary to 
launch a bird free, when no type of 
protective envelope is available, and 
here extreme care must be utilized to 
insure the bird’s safe release. With 
wings sleeked and grasped firmly yet 
gently against the body near the tail, 
the bird must be held horizontal with 
the head facing toward the nose of 
the plane, and then released with a 
swift downward and outward motion; 
if so treated, the bird will be free of 
the plane before its wings open to 
begin the homeward flight. 

Should the airplane carrying birds 
crash into the ocean, a normal con- 
tainer would not protect the pigeon 
from drowning, or at least from a 
thorough soaking which would ren- 
der it unable to fly, hence another 
specialized container has been devel- 
oped to avoid such an eventuality. 


This box, made of metal, has a shock 
absorbent lining, and an ingenious 
device built into it prolongs th 
breathableness of the air when thx 
container is sealed, so that the bird 
will live comfortably for at least an 
hour. 

The radio operator of the ship has 
charge of the pigeons during all 
flights, and it takes but a few seconds 
for him to seal the box and sling it 
onto his back. When thus sealed it 
has a buoyancy lift of twenty-five 
pounds and is fully capable of sup 
porting a man in the water, thereby 
doubling as a life preserver. In addi- 
tion to this, the outside of the cor 
tainer is coated with phosphorescent 
paint enabling it to be readily seen 
at night. 

The combat record of airborne 
pigeons, as seen through records of 
the Royal Air Force for the years be- 
fore the United States was actively in 
the fight, are little short of extraordi- 
nary, Although we may not publish 
exact figures, well over eighty per 
cent of all combat messages arrived 
safely and this amazing record is be- 
ing sustained if not bettered today. 
Another very interesting possibility 
for Air Force pigeons includes the 
dropping of pigeons in containers by 
parachute to sympathizers behind 
enemy lines as the British have al- 
ready done successfully in the Occu- 
pied Countries of Europe. 

Although today’s warfare is one of 
deadly mechanization, the pigeon has 
won a secure place in the military 
world. Before the war is over, new 
and more lethal weapons will un 
doubtedly be developed superseding 
those now in use, today’s planes may 
well give way to the super-bombers 
and fighters of tomorrow, but thé 
sturdy pigeon with its baffling ability 
to find its way home, seems to b« 
here to stay. 
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ARK down July 10, 1944, as an- 
M other red-letter day in the his- 
tory of your Society. In the years to 
come, we shall doubtless look back on 
this opening day of the First Summer 
Session at the Audubon Nature Cen- 
ter in Greenwich, Conn., as a land- 
mark in a movement to bring out- 
door nature education to the very 
doorsiep of the city dweller. 


UNIQUE OUTDOOR CLASSROOM 


Although New York City contains 
many great halls of learning in which 
practically every phase and technique 
of education may be sampled, never 
before has a 280-acre outdoor class- 
room functioned within thirty-five 
miles of Manhattan! True, the four 
summer sessions at the Center are lim- 
ited to twenty enrollments each, but 
from this small beginning who will 
say what far-reaching results may 
spring? Not only do we hope to give 
such courses more frequently our- 
selves, but we hope that educational 
institutions throughout the land will 
someday have outdoor classrooms 
such as ours in which they will use a 
comparable ecological approach in 
teaching. 

When you read this, the first two- 
week session (July 10-22) will have 
been completed, and the second ses- 
sion (July 24 through August 5) will 
be in progress. However, there may 
be a chance for you to participate in 
one of the two remaining sessions, 
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The Director 
Reports to You 


covering the periods from August 7- 
19, and August 21—September 2. 

Although these courses come under 
the classification of field observation 
in nature education, this term is not 
to be construed in the narrow sense 
of discovering the out-of-doors as an 
end in itself, but in the broad sense of 
understanding the environment in 
which man lives as an individual and 
as a social being. You will be able to 
take the knowledge and experience 
gained in these courses home with you 
and apply it to your own particular 
field of endeavor, to your own par- 
ticular community problems. Practical 
application of knowledge is one of 
the underlying themes of all educa- 
tional activity at the Audubon Na- 
ture Center. 

The need for field training for 
leaders is so acute that our obligation 
to launch this new program has 
seemed to us inescapable. General 
conditions contrive to make it un- 
wise to attempt operation of our 
camp in Maine, but the Center’s prox- 
imity to New York City and other 
well-populated cities makes transpor- 
tation and the obtaining of supplies 
feasible. The initiation of a new proj- 
ect always requires effort and cooper- 
ation both before and during its op- 
eration, and we hope that every one 
who attends the Center’s summer ses- 
sions. will do so in the spirit of con- 
quering all the extra difficulties and 
drawbacks occasioned by wartime. 
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AN EXPERT STAFF 


The sessions are under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Richard L. Weaver. He is 
ably assisted by Miss Farida Wiley of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, who has had varied prior ex- 
perience as a leader in nature educa- 
tion, including membership on the 
staff of the Pennsylvania State College 
Nature Camp; and by Joseph M. 
Cadbury, teacher of young children 
in the Friends School in German- 
town, Pa., and for six summer seasons 
a member of the staff of the Audubon 
Nature Camp in Maine. Their efforts 
are being supplemented by expres- 
sions of views from a number of visit- 
ing authorities and by occasional as- 
sistance from members of the Audu- 
bon House staff. 

All business arrangements in con- 
nection with the arrival and depar- 
ture of enrollees and regulations for 
procedure while at the Center are un- 
der the skilled guidance of Carl Buch- 
heister; and Harriet Buchheister is 
supervising the purchase, preparation 
and service of the food; all with bene- 
fit of experience gained in seven sea- 
sons. of direction in 
Maine. 


comparable 


To prepare to house and feed stu- 
dents at Greenwich this summer was 
no mean task, involving considerable 
alterations and installations with re- 
gard to water supply, electricity, fur- 
niture and general painting overhaul. 
In this we have had the generous aid 
of several directors in addition to 
available income of the maintenance 
fund so munificently provided by 
Mrs. Reese. 

With comfortable accommodations 
in the beautiful, old, colonial house, 
a nature museum well provided with 
exhibits and workshop, and an attrac- 
tive nature trail well labeled, it would 
seem—and we shall hope—that the 


students at the Center this summer 
will enjoy a most profitable and pleas- 
ant experience, prepared to return to 
their own communities refreshed, and 
replete with new ideas to apply and 
use in their teaching and leadership 
programs. 
BALANCING THE BOOKS 

“The fiscal year,” “closing the 
books,” “auditor’s reports” are 
phrases you expect to use in a busi- 
ness office, but these phrases are cur- 
rent in Audubon House in early sum- 
mer, when our fiscal year comes to an 
end on June 30, and the temptation 
to figure out percentages of gain in 
memberships, subscriptions, contribu- 
tions received and other matters be- 
comes irresistible. The results are in- 
deed encouraging—and stimulating to 
still further effort in the coming year: 


Increase in annual dues paying 

SND sp Ghakenencdwatmodaas caete 19.8%, 
Gain in receipts from dues........... 20.1% 
Increase in number of Junior Clubs. . .37.8% 
Increase in magazine subscriptions 

other than membership........... 16.8% 

A new and special membership fol- 
der was printed and mailed out to in- 
form carefully selected lists of the ac- 
tivities of the Society and explain how 
they could help support the cause 
through membership. The increase in 
magazine subscriptions, however, 
points directly to you and to your 
own recommendations among your 
friends and acquaintances, for no sub- 
scription promotion has been sent out 
from this office on the magazine. We 
hope that you will keep up the good 
work, for not only is the magazine an 
educational influence in itself, but it 
also gives those who are interested in 
the out-of-doors and conservation an 
insight into the meaning of the work 
of the Society and eventually creates 
in them the desire to become mem- 
bers and help support its program. 
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The textbook at the Audubon Nature Center is the “Living Book of Nature.” 


ur Dr. Weaver, Educational Director at the Center, is shown above at the upper left. 

ib- 

ut rhe large increase in Junior Club booklet edited by Dorothy Treat, will 
Ve enrollments has pointed up the need be sent instead. 

od for a source book for Junior Club ad- 

an visors, many of whom have never SCREEN TOURS IN DEMAND 

it used Audubon children’s materials be- Reservations for Audubon Wild- 
in fore. In the past, AUDUBON MAGAZINE life Screen Tours should be placed far 
in has been a part of the literature re- ahead, and the 1944-5 schedule is al- 
rk ceived by each teacher who sponsored ready filled. Among the twenty cities 
es a club of twenty-five or more mem- which have signed up for five lectures 
n- bers, but beginning with the new each. are eleven new ones—Sioux City, 


school year next September “The 
Audubon Teacher’s Guide,” a 96-page 
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South Bend, St. Joseph, Cleveland, 
Ft. Worth, Tulsa, Battle Creek, To- 


peka, Louisville, Buffalo and St. 
Louis. Enthusiastic repeaters are Kan- 
sas City, Indianapolis, Des Moines, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Omaha and Minneapolis. 

So far, Audubon lecturers are sched- 
uled for 246 appearances next season, 
as follows: 

Audubon Wildlife Screen Tours. . . . 105 
Summer Camps ee ae ae ee oe 8 
Grade Schools, Junior Highs and 

Children’s programs ee’ 

High Schools, Academies, Private 


ae eee er ee ee 
Colleges and Universities . . ... . 14 
Affiliates and other organizations . . . $1 
(other than Screen Tour Cities) 
Women’s Clubs and Garden Clubs . . 7 
ee ee 


PROGRESS REPORT ON 
JACKSON HOLE CONTROVERSY 


The Barrett bill to abolish Jackson 
Hole Monument in Wyoming appar- 
ently is not likely to be voted upon 
in the House of Representatives until 
after the presidential election in Nov- 
ember. An effort was made to obtain 
quick vote by bringing it out of the 
Rules Committee, to which it had 
been referred. Your Society sent rep- 
resentatives to Washington to confer 
with Congressmen and register the So- 
ciety’s opposition to the bill. At the 
same time, the following letter, which 
will serve to give you the gist of the 
matter, was mailed on May 29 to 
every member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

“A conservation matter of national im- 
portance will come before the House 
when the Barrett Bill, H. R. 2241, to 
abolish the Jackson Hole National Mon- 
ument in Wyoming, will be brought up 
for vote this week. The National Audu- 
bon Society, a conservation organization 
with nationwide membership is opposed 
to the passage of this Bill and respect- 
fully urges that you vote against it. 

“There is danger that the red herring 
of argument over states’ rights be intro- 
duced into consideration of this Bill. As 
a matter of fact, no question of states’ 
rights is involved. 


“Since 1906, 71 national monuments 
have been created by seven Presidents, 
five of them Republicans. Some of these 
monuments are ten or more times the 
size of the Jackson Hole National Mon- 
ument. 

“Of the 221,610 acres contained in the 
Jackson Hole National Monument estab- 
lished in March, 1943, 77% were Federal 
lands, and the establishment of the Mon- 
ument merely shifted them from one Fed- 
eral jurisdiction to another. 15% of these 
lands were purchased by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and offered to the United 
States as a gift for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Monument. Only 16,101 acres rep- 
resenting roughly 8% of the total acre- 
age, remains in private hands. These pri- 
vate lands were recently assessed for tax 
purposes at only $405,000 and involved 
annual taxes of only $8,750. 

“The Monument proclamation does 
not affect valid existing rights. Private 
owners enjoy the full use of their prop- 
erty as they did before the Monument 
was established. The State of Wyoming 
retains the same jurisdiction that it held 
over the area prior to the establishment 
of the Monument and can be divested of 
that jurisdiction only by a voluntary act 
of the Wyoming state legislature. 

“The loss of taxes to Teton County, 
Wyoming, as a result of the gift of the 
Rockefeller lands would approximate 
$10,000 annually. The Federal Govern- 
ment recognizes that this is an important 
consideration in the finances of the 
county and is in favor of the bill now 
pending in Congress to provide for allo- 
cation to the state or states for the bene- 
fit of the counties in which national 
parks and monuments are located, of a 
percentage of the revenues derived from 
the operation of such parks or monu- 
ments. 

“The Jackson Hole region is nation- 
ally famous as an area of great scientific 
and scenic interest. It is important from 
the standpoint of wildlife conservation. 
Its recreational use for the benefit of the 
people of the nation as a whole would 
seem to us to represent its highest and 
best use. To abolish this monument 
would in our opinion constitute a purely 
negative action. Constructive action, in 
our opinion, would be to maintain the 
Monument and work out a solution of 
the local tax problem and any other 
minor problems requiring attention.” 
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SUPPORT THE WALLGREN AMENDMENT 

What appears to be a pork barrel 
omnibus bill, H. R. 4485 authorizes 
the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood 
control and other purposes. To war- 
rant taking a position on this bill, as 
a whole or in detail, would entail ex- 
haustive study. Without, therefore, 
committing ourselves one way or the 
other on the bill itself, we urge you 
to encourage your representative in 
Congress to wholeheartedly support 
the amendment to H.R. 4485 pre- 
sented by Mr. Wallgren, in which it 
is provided that federal investiga- 
tions to insure the preservation and 
protection of fishery resources and to 
develop other biological uses of the 
waters shall be prosecuted by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


It also provides that, in the con- 
struction of the work authorized by 
the bill, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
shall be consulted for the purpose of 
insuring that the projects incorporate 
due and adequate provisions for the 
protection of migratory and resident 
fish populations, and that otherwise 
the greatest biological use is made of 
such waters. To achieve these objec- 
tives, the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
directed to conduct, in advance of the 
beginning of the actual construction, 
such surveys and investigations as 


may be necessary, the cost thereof to 
constitute part of the cost of the con- 
struction project. 

This is just the kind of arrange- 
ment that conservationists have been 
fighting for these many years. Many 
government projects have been car- 


Students at the Audubon Nature Center pause along the trail to 
rest, to observe, to reflect and to digest what they have seen and heard. 


ried out without any consideration of 
the biological consequences having 
been given at any stage, let alone 
prior to the initiation of the project! 
The inclusion of the Wallgren 
amendment in H.R. 4485 would rep- 
resent a great advance and would 
certainly tend to offset many unde- 
sirable features of the main bill. 


SOME WESTERNERS SPEAK UP 

The feeling in our western states 
runs high at the present time in op- 
position to regulation and direction 
from Washington. 

As a sample of this, I would refer 
you to the recorded attitude of the re- 
cent assemblage of the Western Asso- 
ciation of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners. 

It is distressing to us to learn of 
their recommendations (1) that all 
overstocking problems in national 
park areas be met only by public 


hunting under permits issued by the 


state or states in which such area is 
situated; (2) that the federal govern- 
ment shall not be permitted to ac- 
quire additional lands in the western 
states, except in those cases where spe- 
cific approval has been granted by 
the state in which the land is lo- 
cated and then only when there is re- 
served to the public the right to hunt, 
fish and trap as provided in the law 
of the state; and (3) in opposition to 
proposed legislation that the U. S. 
Indian Service prescribe regulations 
as to the taking of fish and other wild- 
life on federal Indian reservations, on 
the grounds that such _ procedure 
would infringe upon the right of the 
state involved to control the fish and 
game within its borders. 

There is further reflection of the 
degree of feeling current on this sub- 
ject in that plank in the platform 
adopted by the recent Republican Na- 
tional Convention, entitled “Problems 


of the West,” in which the party gocs 
on record as favoring the withdrawal 
or acquisition of lands, for the estab- 
lishment of national parks, monu- 
ments and wildlife refuges, only after 
due regard for local problems and 
under closer controls to be estab- 
lished by the Congress. 


THREAT TO MIGRATORY BIRDS 

Your Society has gone on record 
with appropriate federal officials as to 
its views on the migratory bird hunt- 
ing regulations for 1944. In so doing, 
stress has been placed upon the great 
prospective increase in hunting pres- 
sure as men are mustered out of war 
service, Experience immediately after 
the last World War demonstrates that 
we should expect such increase in 
hunting pressure immediately after 
this one. 

Therefore, it behooves the respon- 
sible agencies to “play safe,” maintain 
and build up an adequate surplus, in 
order that too great a drain on the 
available supply will not take place. 

We have also stressed the fact that 
precipitation and snow cover, gener- 
ally speaking, have been far less than 
usual throughout the past winter, 
such that there is reason to expect Icss 
favorable water conditions, with in- 
evitable consequent effect upon th¢ 
welfare of the continental waterfow! 
population. 

And, by the way, in an effort to re- 
move jurisdiction of the President of 
the United States over one phase ol 
the hunting regulations (a power spe- 
cifically granted him by the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act), Representa- 
tive Simpson of Illinois introduced 
last November H. R. 3743 (the com- 
panion bill in the Senate is S. 1984) 
which would definitely provide for 
the legalization of the use of live de- 
coys in duck hunting. To the resto- 
ration of this device for increasing 
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the kill, your Society is strongly op- 
posed. It is also opposed to any legis- 
lation which would take the matter 
of such regulations out of the hands 
of the President and his advisors, the 
Secretary of the Interior and the 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, and make them subject to the 
whims of Congress. 


BIG BEND NOW A NATIONAL PARK 


In June, at a special White House 
ceremony, the State of Texas pre- 
sented to the United States 691,338 
acres of land for the purpose of its in- 
clusion in the Big Bend National 
Park. Thus comes to fruition a very 
fine project, and the citizens of the 
Lone Star State may well be proud of 
the part they have played. 

By action of their legislature, the 
state put $1,500,000 into the purchase 
of private lands in order that this 
park might be set up. In so doing, 
Texas has set a splendid example— 
one which the state of Florida might 
well emulate. 

Until recently, Florida had little, if 
any, money available to spend for 
such a purpose, but now that it has 
leased oil exploration and drilling 
rights far and wide, and is receiving 
substantial income _ therefrom, it 
would seem highly in order that that 
state should devote the necessary sum 
to the acquisition of private lands in 
that part of southwest Florida in 
which it has been hoped for years 
there might be established an Ever- 
glades National Park or federal wild- 
life refuge. 


WE NOMINATE 


The official nominating committee, 
appointed to bring in a slate of direc- 
tors for consideration by the members 
for election at the annual meeting 
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next October 17, has reported that 
it nominates for reelection for three 
year terms Mr. Aubrey Drury of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Gayer G. Dominick of 
New York, Mr. Ludlow Griscom of 
Massachusetts and Dr. William E. 
Wrather of Texas. 

It also nominates for a three year 
term, ending in 1947, Dr. E. Lau- 
rence Palmer of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Dr. Palmer has 
been in the thick of wildlife conserva- 
tion matters in this country for a gen- 
eration, and may be counted upon to 
participate actively in the affairs of 
your Society. He is Professor of Rural 
Education at Cornell. He is, among 
other things, famous for his series of 
Rural School Leaflets, and regularly 
writes the School Page in Nature 
Magazine. 

It is with regret that we face the 
prospect of retirement as a directo: 
under by-law provision, of Professor 
J. R. Dymond, Director of the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Zoology, at ‘To- 
ronto, Canada, and at a recent meet- 
ing of the directors a resolution, ex- 
pressing such regret and deep appre- 
ciation of Professor Dymond’s fellow- 
ship and aid to the Society, was 
unanimously adopted. 


DON’T FORGET OCTOBER 14-17! 


May we remind you that, in con- 
nection with the annual members’ 
meeting to be held at Audubon 
House on Tuesday, October 17th 
next, it is planned to hold a gather- 
ing with scheduled events as outlined 
in the Director’s column in the June 
issue of this magazine. In accordance, 
however, with the request of our Goy- 
ernment as to limitations on civilian 
use of transportation facilities, we 
shall not stimulate attendance by 
those who would have to come from 
a distance, 


PRETENTIOUS PEACOCK 


By Captain Steven M. Barker 


T the end of the African cam- 

paign near a now famous town 
the fighting reached a climax—a fierce 
and bloody one. After building some 
bridges my unit “dug in” in a farm- 
yard behind a low hill. The tanks as- 
sembled here, and then sneaking 
around the hill, roared into an attack. 
All day and all night wounded men 
crawled back from crippled tanks to 
the poor shelter of that hill with its 
French farmhouse and, believe it or 
not, its peacocks. 

There were a dozen or so beautiful 
males, slick hens and snow white ones. 
Excited by the shells that were land- 
ing among us, they uttered long pierc- 
ing shrieks. We watched them from 
our holes. 

That night the tanks rallied there 
and other great weapons, columns olf 
them, lumbered up to join the fight. 
\t dawn the tanks opened up and 
once more charged around the hill 
into the mine fields and 88s. The sup- 
porting weapons—great tank-like mon- 
sters— opened their throttles and set 
off close behind, moving through the 
courtyard in single file. 

Suddenly one of the leading weap- 
ons stopped with a lurch bringing to 
a halt the long snapping and barking 
column behind. I looked up and saw 
a peacock defending the road. 

He arched his tail with sharp jerks, 
lowered his head and stamped. 

The motor beside me idled, then 
roared like thunder. 

The bird straightened, then 
crouched and flew at the treads, beat- 
ing its wings against the monster. 
Once again the peacock stood in the 
path, tail spread. 

The huge machine moved forward 
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two feet. In a frenzy the peacock at- 
tacked and then stood back. 

The great steel gun barrel slowly 
swung from side to side, then pointed 
downward and waggled threateningly. 
It pointed at the bird but the arrogant 
bird ignored it. The driver’s hatch 
flew up and a helmeted head and a 
stream of white-hot profanity came 
out. The peacock puffed its chest. 

Behind, motors yelped and howled 
like impatient hounds. Around the 
hill came the crash of artillery slam- 
ming steel. Overhead came the quick 
“Yoww” of an 88 looking for me. Jerry 
couldn’t see us, but he knew we had 
something there behind our low hill 
and he began to plaster us unmerci- 
fully with 88-mm. artillery. A lot of it 
was exploding in the tops of the few 
trees, blasting the people below who 
huddled in trenches or open-topped 
vehicles and rattling off the tanks. 

But the peacock stood his ground. 

The column jostled and pushed to 
see what the hold-up was. 

Then a man climbed out of the top 
of the steel giant wearing a smile. He 
clambered over it and dropped to the 
ground. The bird attacked him. He 
stood his ground, He waved his arms 
and lunged at the bird. The bird 
moved off the road. 

Laughing, the man climbed in, mo- 
tors roared, and the column charged. 
Every hatch was open in that charge, 
and every man was laughing. This 
time they kept going and they didn't 
stop until they came to the sea. 

I saw that peacock a week later. It 
seemed to me he wasn’t quite so cocky 
as before. The other birds were un- 
hurt. 

COMMENTS: After all—what is wa! 
to a peacock? Such is the driving force 


of blind instinct that it makes no 
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_-With comments by A. A. Allen 


allowances for anything outside the 
past experience of the species. Here is 
territorialism at its best which was 
“liberated” apparently by any large 
object moving into the area that the 
peacock claimed as his own even 
though it did not faintly resemble 
another peacock. It is possible, of 
course, that the bird may have seen 
reflections of itself in some part of the 
armored vehicle but since it also at- 
tacked the driver, it seems that the 
reflections were not necessary. 

Nearly everyone has experienced 
birds of one sort or another fighting 
their reflections (“shadow boxing”’) 
in windows or highly polished auto- 
mobiles that happened to be parked in 
their “territories.” Captain Barker's 
experience was the same sort of thing 
on a grander scale. 

Incidentally, Barker was himself 
in this action — received the Purple 
Heart decoration and citation for gal- 
lantry in action, The above story is 
part of a letter to me written during 
his convalescence in an African hos- 
pital. 


x dt 


NESTING BEHAVIOR OF CERTAIN 
INDIVIDUAL AMERICAN ROBINS 


By F. W. Preston 


One day I observed a robin bring- 
ing grass as a nesting material to a 
second-story window sill, which was 
one of my office windows. Immediately 
thereafter I saw another one bringing 
grass to the next window sill, and was 
much surprised that two pairs of 
robins should agree on nesting so close 
together. Examination of this unrea- 
sonableness disclosed that there was 
only one pair of robins, and the male 
and female were each building a nest, 
some ten feet apart. Neither bird took 
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the slightest stock in the other’s nest. 

The female completed her nest of 
hay, but used no mud. The male went 
to great trouble to make a good nest 
with a clay plastering, and both were 
finished about the same time. I thought 
the female might be impressed with 
the better job of her mate, but she 
paid no attention whatever to it, and 
proceeded to lay four eggs in her own, 
and to incubate. The windows faced 
south, and it was very hot. As she 
shuffled around, the wind loosened the 
grass blades one by one and _ they 
gradually blew away. 

As long as she sat on the nest, the 
male would hunt over the ground of 
his territory. Whenever she left the 
nest, he would fly up to the window 
sill to guard the nest, not her nest 
with the eggs, but his own on the 
next window sill. 

In a few days the clayless nest was 
mashed flat and half gone. The eggs 
rolled out one by one and dropped 
twenty feet to the ground. The birds 
deserted the nest, and I thought the 
female might then use the nest made 
by her mate. But no, they built a third 
nest on the machinery in the black- 
smith shop, which had an open win- 
dow, and ignored the male’s nest alto- 
gether. 

In a week or so nothing at all was 
left of the female’s nest. The winter 
came and went, and next year the 
male’s nest was still good and perfectly 
usable, and might have lasted three 
years if we had not disposed of it. 


COMMENTS: This is a good ex- 
ample of the power of instinct in con- 
trolling bird behavior. It is quite ex- 
ceptional for the male robin to assist 
in nest building so that the nest this 
male built meant absolutely nothing 
to the female bird. It is instinctive for 
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the male robin to stand guard on the 
edge of the nest while the female goes 
off to feed. Apparently this instinct 
was fully satisfied by his standing on 
his own nest. Instinctive acts are stim- 
ulated by what Loring has called “re- 
leasers.” In this case the leaving of the 
nest on the part of the female stimu- 
lated a return reaction on the part of 
the male. But since he had become 
attached to his own nest by repeated 
returns to it in building it and had 
developed no attachment to the nest 
of the female, his “return” instinct 
was fully satisfied even though it 
served no practical purpose—just as a 
setting hen is perfectly satisfied to sit 


on door knobs instead of eggs when 
her instinct to incubate activates her 
behavior. 

The fact that the female built a 
careless nest with no mud is an en- 
tirely separate problem. Perhaps it was 
her first attempt. While birds, appar- 
ently, build nests by instinct, they 
nevertheless seem to improve with prac- 
tice. It is possible that they are like- 
wise influenced by the type of nest in 
which they have been raised by hav- 
ing the visual image of it deeply 
impressed upon them. In this case the 
female robin may have been raised in 
a nest where the mud middle layer was 
never visible. 


To the List of Gift Subscriptions Sent 
to Libraries in Military Camps and 
Hospitals, we add the following 


Five subscriptions, each, from F. H. Pough of St. Louis, Mo., Cathryn 
V. Riley, Patchogue, N. Y., Lt. Col. J. P. Willcox, Camp Lejeune. 
N. C., and the New Canaan Bird Protective Society. Three subscrip- 
tions each, from Col. Spencer Cosby, Washington, D. C., and Sassa- 
fras Bird Club of Amsterdam, N. Y. Two subscriptions, each, from 
Mrs. George Baker, New Haven, Conn., and Dr. and Mrs. John L. 
Carpenter of Alexandria, Ind. One subscription, each, from U. M. 
Carlton, Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. A. F. Dillman, Millburn, N. J., 
E. W. Farmer, Steubenville, O., Ethel M. Heuser, St. Louis, Mo.., 
Mrs. C. R. Lindsay, Jr. and her granddaughter Katharine of Wash- 
ington, D. C., B. A. Putnam, Chicago, Ill., The Silver Cross Circle, 
Berkeley, Calif., Mrs. C. B. Stoner, South Orange, N. J., and 
Katharine Tousey, N. Y. C. Gift subscriptions have been sent, also, 
by three Junior Audubon Clubs—from the Hancock School of Med- 
ford, Mass., the Mystic Academy of Mystic, Conn., and the Theodore 
Roosevelt Bird and Science Club of Melrose, Mass., and one from 
its sponsoring teacher, Anna E. Brown. 
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All color motion pictures by the nation's outstanding 
interpreter 
of bird songs 
through 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


A NEW FILM PHOTOGRAPHED IN 1944 


IS % 
. ‘ \ 7 Here is the symphony of the great American 
~ Wilderness— presented in color, movement and 
ea Bert Harwell's inimitable whistling. The song of 


the day's beginning and day's end, the songs of 
birds of mountains, prairies, forests, deserts, 
marshes and swamps, are part of the great primi- 
tive chant of the out-of-doors. A picture of all 


n Bert Harwell the talents of lecturer, photog- P e ° 
hpher, musician, poet and naturalist blend into} America to bring to all Americans a new appre- 


wperb and vivid entertainment! 


ciation of our land. 


ROM SEA TO HIGH SIERRA 


Watch shore birds; look in on nature's great 


spectacle of animals and wildflowers; climb high 
into the Sierras to find the water ouzel and rosy 
finch; and explore amazing Yosemite with Bert 


Harwell, Park Naturalist for eleven years! 


ND FOR THE YOUNGSTERS—”A JAUNT FOR JUNIORS” 


Lectures are available to National Audubon Society affiliates, schools 
and other organizations interested in conservation and natural history. 
Send inquiries and lecture requests to 
ATIONAL AUDUBON 5.8 €.34-8 2 4 
006 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


By Ludlow Griscom 


PRIL seems to have been a relatively cold 
and wet month practically throughout the 
United States. 
California, very marked in the northern states, 


These conditions were mildest in 


with a maximum of four times the normal pre- 
Texas alone re- 
ports a dry month. May provided truly remark- 
able contrasts. It wet on the Gulf 
coast; in the interior the first days more cool, 
with frost south to Missouri May 5, after that 
the Atlantic states, this 
month was remarkable for warm and pleasant 


cipitation in Florida; coastal 


was cool or 


suddenly warm. In 


weather; these conditions increased northeast- 
ward, so that, near Boston for instance, the 
month was the hottest ever recorded and the 


driest in 118 years. 

As the period under review covers approxi- 
mately the second half of the spring migration, 
we shall follow the fortunes of the tropical win- 
tering species coming north across the Gulf or 
through Mexico. The cold and backward April 
brought great waves of birds into the northern 
states from April 30-May 4; they included a 
scattering of early records of these tropical 
birds, which can possibly be correlated with a 
similar scattering of early dates of first arrivals 
on the Gulf coast in late March and the first 
half of April. In Massachusetts, for instance, 
the missing April towhees and chipping spar- 
rows and the first group of May birds all came 
in on May 4; with them was a scattering of 
black-billed cuckoos, 
magnolia warblers, etc., species not normally 
due for another week. Mr. Mayfield reports the 
same thing in Ohio on April 30. On the other 
hand the migration of this group of species was 
remarkably protracted; Mrs. Hagar at Rock- 
port, Texas, found some transients after May 
15, and this possibly explains a surprise coastal 
wave in the northeast May 
of us thought an early season was over. 

I'he interested observer judges a migration 
by his returns in the the variety of 
species recorded and the abundance of individ- 


tanagers, hummingbirds, 
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27-28, when many 


way of 


Changing Seasons 
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uals noted. His good or ill fortune is usuall 
the result of weather conditions rather than the 
actual increase or decrease of the birds them 
selves. The extremes of the past May show this 
very prettily. 

1. Florida. Mr. Weston reports the most 
amazing abundance of transients thanks to cool, 
wet weather and numerous northers. The bird: 
coming in over the Gulf piled up along the 
coast, before moving northward. Many great 
rarities such as warbling vireo, Blackburniau 


and cerulean warblers and many uncommon 
species in numbers. 
2. Atlantic Seaboard. One of the poorest 


Mays in many years. The wonderful warm 
weather caused the birds to trickle through 
daily and rapidly. Nearly all observers com- 
plain of missing some possible species and small 
numbers of many. 

3. Ohio, Michigan to Wisconsin and Iowa. 
Same complaints. 

4. Missouri. Poor birding, as the migration 
was practically over by the time warm and 
pleasant weather arrived. 

5. Minnesota. In this more northern latitude 
the later schedule of migration caused a dam 
ming up in early May. The arrival of pleasant 
weather later caused a great rush of migrants, 
which were abundant. 

6. The feeble representation of this group 0! 
species in Utah and California does not permit 
any generalizations of comparable interest. 

The number of records of “southern” species 
is again a feature of the spring. Of particula! 
note is the number of prothonotary warbler 
records from New York City to Minnesota, an¢ 
an invasion of orchard orioles into Massachu 


setts. The number of cardinals reported in} 


Massachusetts is now so great that separate list 
ing is no longer practicable. 

I have before this commented on th¢ 
ward march of the white pelican. The yea! 194! 
produces records from Kansas City, Illinois 
North Carolina (February), and Connectcu 
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(2 at Windsor on May 27). Perhaps this great 
bird did occur in the northeast in colonial times. 
The duck flight was excellent throughout the 
puntry except in the northeast, where it was 
e worst in years. One region reports a de- 
ease in wood ducks; in others they appear to 
holding their own. There was an improved 
yant flight in New England, and the Great 
Plains states report more white-fronted geese. 
The shore bird flight on the Atlantic sea- 
ard was extraordinary, not only for the abun- 
lance of individuals but the variety of species. 
| was poor in the interior due to high water. 
here is a report of 2500 ruddy turnstones in 
ne day on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and even 


300 in Ohio, really more remarkable. 
reading is a sight of 2000 golden plover on 
April 1 in Missouri. A marbled godwit in Massa- 
chusetts is the first spring record in the histori- 
cal period. Woodcock and snipe increases are 
reported. 

There are so many “great rarities” that it is 
perhaps invidious to single out a portion only 
of the less local. Yellow-billed tropic-bird, first 
Massachusetts record; Bachman’s sparrow, first 
Michigan record; Sabine’s gull, Monomoy Point, 
Massachusetts; chestnut-collared longspur, Long 
Island, N. Y.; and glossy ibis, Staten Island, 
N. Y.; Cape May warbler, Rockport, Texas; 3 
wood duck, Utah. 
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HERE are few normal human beings who 

have not on occasion dreamed of a me- 
morial which they would like to leave to pos- 
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more often to keep alive and to share with 
others the memory of a member of the family 
circle or of a friend. 


OOD fortune in the choice of such a me- 

morial attends all those who have found 
pleasure in an understanding of nature, who 
have known and understood the birds of 
America, the creatures of the wild, and the 
great American outdoors. For they have an 
opportunity to reflect this interest by establish- 
ing a living memorial, which so long as life 
endures on this earth, will make its manifold 
contributions to all mankind. 


HE program of the National Audubon So- 

ciety presents a number of unusual oppor- 
tunities for the establishment of such living 
memorials. The officers and directors of the 
National Audubon Society will be glad to con- 
fer with anyone contemplating the establish- 
ment of a memorial, and will also welcome an 
opportunity to discuss the Society’s needs, now 
or in the future, which may be met either 
through current gifts or bequests. 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, in the 
City of New York, in the State of New York, | 
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ee ae ae dollars 


(or otherwise describe the gift), to be used 
for the general purposes of said Society. 


————_ NOTICE 
Due to increased costs of paper, printing and 
distribution, we find it necessary to put Sec- 
tion II (containing five Season Reports, a 
Breeding Bird Census and a Christmas Count) 
on a self-supporting basis, and will, therefore, 


make an additional charge of $1. per year for 
them. 


Members, when renewing membership in 
future, will need to include an extra dollar if 
they wish to receive Section II. Subcribers, as 
distinct from members, may renew subscrip- 
tions in future for the National edition of the 
magazine (without the 2nd Section) for $2. 
per annum ($2.25 foreign), or for the Regu- 
lar edition (with the 2nd Section) for $3. per 
annum ($3.25 foreign). 


q want to help safeguard 

our common heritage .. . 

America’s wealth of natural 
resources ! 


Enclosed is my remittance for a year’s member- 
ship in the class checked below. I understand 
that my membership entitles me to receive 
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ANADIAN NATURE is is- 

sued in January, March, 
May, September and Novem- 
ber. Each volume contains 
approximately 200 pages, 90 
articles, 35 colour plates, 160 
photographs, 220 figure draw- 
ings. An annual index is 
bound in the November is- 
sue. The magazine enjoys 
wide United States school 
use. The articles are suitable 
to the whole of North Amer- 
ica. There are subscribers in 
43 States. 


VALUE AGC TINEETES 


ATURE ACTIVITIES is a 

special supplementary 
booklet by J. A. Partridge 
and D. E. Farwell. 32 pages 
of inspiration for teachers of 
natural science. An indispens- 
able source of ideas, includ- 
ing over 200 illustrations, 
suggesting activities and proj- 
ects in nature. Arranged in 
five chapters according to 
seasons. Full of practical ideas 
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study. Send 25 cents for a 
copy. 
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have been waiting for. It interprets Nature and the out- 
doors for your enjoyment. The best nature writers, artists a 
photographers combine to make each issue a well written, beau 
fully illustrated and highly entertaining magazine that will be usem, 
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“reve oe NATURE is the type of magazine that peop 
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Letters 


sn FOLKS: 
] pass most of my free time sudying the 
itish avifauna. It has been especially interest- 
to see the species that I have read about in 
glish literature ever since early school days: 
¢ skylark—the cuckoo—the song thrush, etc. 
In appearance the song thrush is fairly simi- 
to the wood thrush of North America, but 
famous song more closely resembles the repe- 
fous rich melody of our brown thrasher. 
The cuckoo is a very large attractive species. 
flight it bears an amazing resemblance to a 
wll falcon. Its notes are entirely different 
pm those of our North American species. In 
icf, the European bird sounds just like a 
nt cuckoo clock and being quite common, its 
carrying song is one of the striking sounds 
the countryside. 
I never fail to marvel at the remarkable 
rial singing performance of the skylark. It 
nitely measures up to every expectation that 
turies of special publicity have given to it. 
ime after time I have stretched out in the 
ter of an extensive field of heather and 
ntched the performance with thrilling admira- 
m. The bird rises from the ground with the 
me quivering enthusiastic interest as our 
bolink and with ecstatic, incessant song goes 
rcling up and up. When one thinks that the 
d has surely reached the peak of its ascent, it 
tinues to ascend with an unabated flow of 
rgling rapturous notes. Finally when it is a 
re dot in the sky, it faces into the wind and 
outstretched wings just floats there singing 
wously. Then with wings widely spread the 
id drifts slowly to earth as though suspended 
1a parachute. When it is twenty or thirty feet 
om the ground, the bird closes its wings and 
iftly dives into the concealing heather below. 
ow I wish that all of you could stretch out in 
i¢ heather with me and watch this never-to-be 
gotten bird performance. 


As I look out of the window, I see an impres- | 
ve array of barrage balloons floating like giant | 


hales in the sky. I can’t help thinking of the 
idespread American contention that in order 
) support all of the Yanks over here the En- 


lish had to attach balloons to the island to | 


cep it above water!! 
ALLAN CRUICKSHANK 
ondon, England. 


WANTED—BACK NUMBERS, SEC. II 


lur stock of Christmas Bird Count (Section II of | 
anuary February issue) and of Season Reports (Sec- | 
ion If of March-April and May-June) has been ex- | 


dusted. If you have copies which you do not want, 


¢ shall appreciate having them returned to us. | 


George S. White & Co. Ine. 


116 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper cov- 
erage and reducing costs for thou- 
sands of satisfied customers. 


BIOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 
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Fifty years’ accumulation of leaflets and books in 
all branches of Biology. Reports, proceedings, etc.; 
U. S. Biological Survey, Smithsonian, National and 
other museums, states, societies, etc. Exploration, 
travel and big-game hunting in many lands. 


J. ALDEN LORING, BOX A, OWEGO, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


To assist our readers in disposing of their surplus 
bird prints, back issues of BIRD-LORE and 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE, used cameras, binocu- 
lars, and other equipment, AUDUBON MAGA- 
ZINE will accept classified advertising from repu- 
table individuals and business houses. Insertion will 
be made under the proper heading at the rate of 
6 cts. per word per insertion, cash with order. Mini- 
mum insertion $2.00. Name and address must be 
given as no insertion will be made with a box num- 
ber. The publishers reserve the right to reject any 
advertisement. Address all orders to AUDUBON 
MAGAZINE, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


BACK FILES AND ISSUES OF BIRD MAGAZINES 
FOR DISPOSAL: First 20 Vol’s Bird-Lore and many 
odds. Also many early Vol’s Auk, Condor, Wilson 
Bulletin, Bent’s Bulletins, Ridgway Parts, N. A. 
Faunas, with odds of all. Fred Dille, 822 Grand 
Avenue, Nogales, Arizona. 


EXHIBITIONS AT AUDUBON HOUSE 


During August and September: Exhibition 
of pencil drawings and lithographs of plant 
life by Vera Andrus, President of the Hud- 
son Valley School of Art and recipient of 
many awards. Miss Andrus is also author and 
illustrator of “Sea Bird Island,” the illustra- 
tions for which are included in the exhibi- 
tion. 

During September: Exhibition of Conser- 
vation Posters designed and drawn by school 
children of Amsterdam, New York. 

Visiting hours: 9-5 daily; closed Saturdays 
during August; open Saturdays 9-1 beginning 
September 9. 
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